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Lesson 9 


Part I | 
JUDGING THE CUSTOMER’S NATURE 


Part II 
THROUGH THE CUSTOMER’S EYES 


USE THE RIGHT KEY 


HEN Im getting ready for an 
argument with a man I spend one- 
third of my time thinking about 
myself and what I am going to say, and 
two-thirds thinking about him and what 
he is going to say. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Remember that when you are talking to 
a prospect, you are like a man walking 
around in a dynamite factory—the slight- 
est misstep is likely to blow you out 
through the roof, so far as any chance of 
landing a sale is concerned. 


Your customer isn’t a bag of sand or a 
load of rock. He is a man, made up of 
combustibles — pride, prejudice, vanity, 
conceit, sensitiveness, egotism and others. 
Be careful not to touch a match to any of 
these. Avoid friction; it throws out 
sparks. Walk gently; make your advances 
with caution, as a man feels his way in 


the dar 


The art of making sales is based pri- 
marily on knowledge of human nature. 
Study your prospect; learn to read the 
book of human nature; knowledge here is 
the key that opens all doors to the sales- 
man. 


W. C. Hoitman, formerly Sales Manager 
National Cash Register Company. 


Part I: The Sales-Process 
JUDGING THE CUSTOMER’S NATURE 


Chapter I 


Intuitive vs. Objective Judgment 
of Character 


223. The Third Factor in Salesmanship.—We 
have now completed half of this course and have 
studied two of the four factors in salesmanship, 
namely: the salesman, and the goods. You have 
been shown the vitally important place which the 
salesman holds in a transaction and there has been 
outlined methods of equipping yourself adequately 
for your job. You have also been shown how 
necessary it is for you to master the goods and 
demonstrate them convincingly. The best way 
to do both has been outlined. 

We have presented fundamentals so far—the 
materials, raw and finished, which are to be 
worked into the demonstration when you get the 
interview with your prospect. 

Now we turn to the prospect—the third factor 
in salesmanship—and study him. We shall, in this 
bock, point out ways of determining what sort of 
a man the prospect is; what kind of signs he hangs 
out to indicate his mental, emotional, and will 
powers. We shall also indicate how you may 
establish a feeling of confidence in the goods, in 
your house and in yourself, on the part of the 
prospect. This, you will agree, is vital to favor- 
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able action on his part, for he surely will not buy 
your goods unless he has confidence—a triune 
confidence. You will not, however, be able to 
establish that ground of mutually profitable confi- 
dence unless you get at the prospect, so we shall 
consider the ways and means most likely to obtain 
an audience with him. Not only an audience shall 
we get, but we shall work out plans for centering 
his attention on our goods while the initial demon- 
stration is on; and further plans for lifting that 
attention up to the warm glow of genuine in- 
terest. 

This is a very large program to be carried out 
within the compass of 200 pages. The most that 
can be done is to give fundamentals without elab- 
oration. We bring you foundation material; upon 
it you are to build your own sales-process. You 
are to develop your own ability, your own effici- 
ency. 


224. Can We Analyze the Prospect?—Yes! 
Why not? You can analyze goods, and you can 
analyze an abstract proposition. You can get at 
the constituents of each. Give an analytical chem- 
ist anything you please and he will tell you all of 
its elements down to the last gram of weight, or 
measure of gas into which it may have been re- 
solved. 


Have you ever attended a horse show, or a dog 
show, or perhaps a county or state fair? Then 
you have seen the judges pick out the prize win- 
ners among cattle. There were established stand- 
ards of perfection by which they judged. There 
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were standard measurements for height, length, 
and weight; for shape of head and body; for 
color, form, and appearance; there were standards 
also for the intelligence and actions of some ani- 
mals. That is especially true of horses. The 
blue ribbon goes to the one that is most perfect 
not only in shape and size but also in intelligent 
behavior. 


Do you know the difference between a race 
horse and a draft horse? Suppose there were 
twenty-five horses in a small pasture—heavy 
draft horses, lighter weight wagon horses, 
saddle horses, and western bronchos. Among 
them is the fleetest race horse in the world. Sup- 
pose you were asked to pick him out from the 
others. Could you do it? Yes, most likely a 
twelve year old boy could. And the difference be- 
tween that racer and the other horses would be 
more than physical. There would be a striking 
difference in attitude, in bearing, in delicacy of 
nostrils and features, in texture of hide and hair 
Even if the horses were placed behind a curtain, 
with only their heads sticking through, you would 
with little hesitation pick out the racer. And you 
could do that without the knowledge sufficient to 
make you a professional judge of horses. 


It may be contended, however, that horses and 
men are different. We don’t sell goods to horses; 
they do not reason and imagine and have feelings; 
they do not consciously will; they do not think. 
We can pick out fat men from lean ones; strong 
men from weak ones; dark men from light ones, 
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but can we tell how they will act—how they think 
and feel? 


That is not so difficult as it may seem to be, for 
Nature has been wonderfully kind in hanging out 
signs on every man—signs which indicate char- 
acter. 


225. Intuitive Judgment of Character.—Every 
salesman learns to form an estimate of his pros- 
pect. As a rule, the untrained salesman will tell 
you that he judges people intuitively. He cannot 
tell you why nor how he forms his judgment, any 
more than a woman can explain why she reaches 
certain conclusions. She says that a thing is so, 
because it is so. We pay her the doubtful compli- 
ment of saying that she gets her conclusions 
intuitively. ‘That is true in a great many cases, 
but in many other instances she is simply guessing. 
And that is what many salesmen do when they 
judge human nature by intuition—they guess. 
Like all guessing, it’s fine when the guess is right; 
but it is disastrous when the guess is wrong. 


Now, intuition is a most valuable faculty when 
it is reliable; and some men have highly devel- 
oped intuition. They seem never to go wrong in 
sizing up people. Every great manager has that 
faculty well developed. He is able to select the 
right man for the right job. Every really great 
salesman, too, owes his greatness largely to his 
ability to judge human nature and to adapt him- 
self to its varying moods and tempers. If you are 
“gifted” with reliable intuition for judging men, 
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cultivate it and trust it. The more you trust it, 
the better it will serve you. 


What we call intuition, however, in judging men 
and women, is usually the unconscious accumula- 
tion of sensations and images about those whom 
we have met. When you meet a new prospect, 
memory at once hands up, at the bidding of your 
subconscious self, features of other men similar to 
those of the prospect and you immediately classify 
him. You do it without conscious effort, so you 
say it is intuitive. In the same way you read this 
book intuitively, let us say. You do not have to 
spell the words; you did that long ago in the first 
grade in school. Now, you merely glance at this 
word—A merican—and you take in all of the let- 
ters at one glance. You not only are able to 
pronounce the word instantly, if you are reading 
out loud, but you know its meaning. Here is an- 
other word—Batrachomyomachia—but you can’t 
pronounce it without stopping to separate it into 
its syllables; and the chances are that you will not 
get the syllables right nor your pronunciation cor- 
rect. Moreover, it’s doubtful if you know what 
it means. Intuition does not help you, there. 

Intuition is knowing a thing without having to 
analyze it or without being able to give a reason 
why you know. 

In many cases, intuition is just habit. Add ex- 
act knowledge, gained by getting facts, to your 
intuition and you will be invincible. 


226. Objective Judgment of Character—No 
one will question the inestimable advantage which 
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the salesman has who is able to “‘size up” his 
prospect correctly. He is master of each situation 
in much the same way that an expert cowboy is 
master of a bucking broncho. The cowboy knows 
how horses behave; he knows what to expect, and 
is ready for any show of temperament. He rides 
with the horse until the horse is ready to submit. 

Does a man’s physique furnish any signs of the 
kind of mind within that physique? Is it possible 
for you to discover by a glance at a prospect 
what sort of a selling-talk you will need to use in 
order to win him? Is there anything about his 
face and form which will tell you whether or not 
he will make up his mind in ten minutes or in 
thirty minutes; whether he wants the essential 
facts in a nutshell or full details elaborated; 
whether he will stand pressure for an order at 
once or whether it will be wise to let him “think 
it over” for a day or two? These are vital ques- 
tions to every salesman. If you can find the an- 
swers with a reasonable degree of certainty in the 
face of your prospect, your path will be much 
smoother and orders will be multiplied. 

Yes, every man reveals his character in a hun- 
dred signs and ways. Nature has been prodigal 
in fashioning the physical body of her product so 
as to reveal the characteristics of the thing itself. 
We utilize that fact with everything but man him- 
self. Now, however, the business world—especi- 
ally salesmen, sales managers, and employment 
managers—is utilizing the facts of character 
analysis in dealing with men and women. Greater 
profit and pleasure to all concerned is the result. 
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So, when a man says, “There’s nothing to it. 
You can’t judge man’s nature by any signs on his 
body. It’s all ‘tommy rot.’ I judge a man by in- 
tuition,” put it down that he is either stupid or ig- 
norant, for the man who knows nothing about a 
subject is, as a rule, down on it. He tries to make 
his ignorance a virtue by condemning the thing 
concerning which he knows nothing. 

There are 26 letters in our English alphabet. 
By combining those 26 letters in various ways we 
have made more than 450,000 words, which are 
defined in your big dictionary. When you know 
those 26 letters, you at least know the component 
parts of the 450,000 words; but you do not know 
the meaning of all of them. Similarly, there is an 
alphabet of man’s character. If you know the 
alphabet and can put the letters of it together as 
you see them in a prospect’s face and body, you 
may read his character. Isn’t that reasonable? 

It is not necessary for you to go deeply into this 
subject in order to be able to judge your prospect 
with fair accuracy. There are a few signs which 
the prospect hangs out like red or green flags. 
These you may learn easily. 


Chapter II 


The Three Temperaments and Six 
Dispositions of Character 


227. Primary Character Signs.—If you will 
turn back and read again the second paragraph of 
section 226, you will have clearly in mind the main 
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< 
questions which you want answered in this lesson. 
Dismiss from your mind any thought, if you have 
it, that there is anything mysterious, uncanny, 
psychic, or even difficult about judging people’s 
characters. There are a few simple clues to the 
inner man which will lead you to his real nature. 
These clues are used every day by thousands of 
hard-headed business men who are neither psy- 
chologists nor phrenologists. ‘The clues are to 
be interpreted from six points of observation, 
namely: 


1. Physical Color, 

Facial Profile, 
Physiognomy, 

Cranial Formation, 
Individual Attitudes, 
Immediate Environment. 


te eae ae 


From these primary character signs we deter- 
mine the states of mind and emotions as 

1. Positive or negative in mental reactions, 
Hasty or deliberate in reaching conclusions, 
Quick or slow in action, 
Aggressive or yielding in purpose, 
Pleasant or disagreeable in disposition, 
Far-sighted or short-visioned, 
Practical or visionary in imagination. 


Spey PU ORs 


These seven states of mind and emotions chiefly 
concern the salesman, and all of them may be de- 
termined from a right combination of the six 
groups of signs given as “points of observation.” 
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Let it be emphasized here that no one sign alone 
is an index of character; it must be taken in com- 
bination with other signs. We do not make a 
word out of one letter, but of several letters in 
right combination. You must be careful, there- 
fore, not to make hasty judgments. Be accurate 
in your observations and get the signs right and 
in right combinations. 

There is no room here, nor disposition either, 
to give more than the few primary means of judg- 
ing men. ‘[hese means are easily observed and 
are reliable. You can test them for yourself and 
build your own method of judging men. 


228. The Signification of Physical Color and 
Facial Profile-—These two signs of character are 
discussed in Lecture No. 5, which accompanies 
this book. Master the facts given there, They 
are very simple and easy of application. Your 
observation of men will soon convince you that 
blonds are more optimistic, less patient, more sus- 
ceptible to praise, quicker in movement and mental 
reaction than brunets. Blonds, too, are more emo- 
tional and imaginative than brunets. On the 
other hand, brunets are serious minded, enduring, 
patient, practical, industrious, persistent. The 
blond wants quick results, ease from hard work, 
freedom of action, few details to bother with. The 
brunet wants ail] the facts with time to let them 
sink in. He is slower in action, but surer than the 
blond. . 

Facial profile, as Mr. Taylor points out, is also 
strikingly indicative of mental activity. The 
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strictly convex profile carries somewhat the same 
significance as blond color does; while the concave 
profile indicates qualities of mind and emotion 
similar to those of the brunet. Combinations of 
convex and concave are to be intérpreted accord- 
ing to the relative degree of each; and combina- 
tions of color with profile can easily be interpreted 
after a little observation and practice. 


229. Temperament and Physiognomy.—The 
Standard Dictionary defines Physiognomy thus: 


“The face or features as revealing 
character; the countenance, with respect 
to mental or moral nature.” 


According to this definition the face of a man 
does reveal his character. If that is true, then we 
should be able to find out what the signs in the 
face are, as indicators of character. 

Nature has formed man so that he may be 
measured in geometric lines. This was brought 
out in Lesson 4, with an illustration of a man 
measured by a circle, a square, and an equilateral 
triangle. Men’s faces also correspond, in form, 
to a circle or a square or a triangle; and these 
forms are indicative of the general or usual way 
in which the man’s mind works. These three phys- 
iognomical or facial forms denote peculiarities of 
temperament; and temperament is defined by the 
Century Dictionary as: 

“That individual peculiarity of physi- 
cal organization by which the manner 
of acting, feeling, and thinking of every 
person is permanently affected.” 
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Illustration No. 22 Illustration No. 23 
Types of Temperaments 
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While it is most likely that, among the millions 
of men on the earth, no two faces are exactly alike, 
yet all contain the same number of features com- 
bined in different relations and proportions. All 
faces inevitably fall into the temperaments corre- 
sponding to triangular, square, and oval, or their 
combinations. These temperaments, then, are: 


1. Mental—triangular in form, 
2. Motive—square or rectangular, 
3. Vital—round or oval. 


230. The Mental Temperament.—Opposite 
page 12 are illustrations of the three types. The 
mental, or triangular type, represented by Wood- 
row Wilson, (Illustration 20), is slight though 
not necessarily small, delicate in outline, and of 
medium height. The neck is thin, perhaps long. 
The head is large in proportion to the body, the 
forehead high and broad, the face triangular. 
The features tend to be delicate, the complexion 
pale, the eyes dark gray or blue, the hair fine, soft, 
black or light brown. The whole figure gives the 
impression that the mind works at the expense of 
the body. 

The mental type is intellectual or scholarly. 
He is refined and sensitive. His mental opera- 
tions are quick and powerful, his imagination 
lively, his speech rapid. He is often irresolute, 
but is persistent after a decision has been reached. 
He will form his questions and answers readily. 
Permit him to express himself fully. Let him do 
most of the talking. Do not contradict. Appeal 
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to his reason and explain your proposition in as 
few words as possible. Being able to reason and 
argue, he appreciates these qualities in others. 


231. The Motive Temperament.—The men 
of this type are the world’s workers. Wm. G. 
McAdoo is an excellent example of the motive 
type. The face is built on square or rectangular 
lines (Illustration 21). They are usually large 
boned and broad shouldered, with a well-devel- 
oped muscular system. ‘Their hair is coarse and 
abundant, their eyes and complexion dark or 
medium light. The face is square or oblong, with 
high cheek bones and a prominent nose. 

This type is usually ambitious, persevering, and 
self-reliant; loving power, leadership, and con- 
quest. He is positive in manner, with language 
strong and emphatic. He has great working 
power and can adapt himself to business, mechani- 
cal, or professional lines; either to indoor or out- 
door pursuits. 

In dealing with an individual of this tempera- 
ment be brief, serious, and consistent. Be careful 
not to contradict him, but explain the merits of 
your proposition and, above everything else, pro- 
duce the goods—in other words, “‘show him.” If 
you fail to interest him at the first interview, try 
again. 


232. The Vital Temperament.—This type is 
built on curved lines (Illustration 22). Charles 
M. Schwab represents the vital type of business 
men. The face is round or oval. The body is 
thickset, with broad shoulders, tapering limbs, and 
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comparatively small hands and feet. He is full 
fleshed and tends to grow heavier and stouter. 
The neck is short and thick. The complexion is 
fair or pink, the hair light or reddish, the eyes 
blue, or light of any color. The whole figure 
gives an impression of good appetite, digestion, 
and circulation, 

This man is less inclined to hard work than the 
one of motive temperament, but he is not neces- 
sarily lazy. He is ardent, impulsive, versatile; has 
a cheerful disposition and is noted more for 
brilliancy than for depth. 

With this type you must move slowly and cau- 
tiously. Lay your proposition before him with 
clearness, precision, and deliberation. Quietly 
demonstrate how he may profit by it, and give him 
time to think it out. He is better seen after a good 
dinner as he will then be more easily pleased. 

Let it be remembered that you will not see a 
man of pure type. He is always a combination of 
two of these temperaments, If the mental pre- 
dominates, you will find that he may be classified 
as mental-motive or mental-vital. If the motive 
element dominates, he will be classified as motive- 
mental or motive-vital. And if the vital tempera- 
ment is in excess, he will be placed as vital-mental 
or vital-motive. When the temperaments are 
fairly compounded we have the balanced type, of 
which Theodore Roosevelt was a fine example. 
(Illustration No. 23). 

These classifications do not detract from the 
ability of anyone to think more surely and cor- 
rectly than another. It merely means that each 
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type thinks in its own way, and that, therefore, you 
must deal with each type according to its nature. 
You cannot talk to all of them in the same way 
and get favorable consideration. You would not 
handle a high-strung race horse in exactly the same 
way that you would tackle a heavy set stolid draft 
horse. Use the same sort of common sense in 
dealing with men of different temperaments and 
your successes will be greater in number and more 
satisfactory to yourself and to the man himself. 
Bear in mind that these temperaments may be, 
in color, blond or brunet, and the profile may be 
convex or concave. Take the entire combination 
into consideration in forming your judgment. 


233. Cranial Formations—One of the im- 
portant things you will want to know about a man 
is what his outlook on life is apt to be. How does 
he look into the future? What are his ideals? 
His disposition in this respect will have a great 
deal to do with his buying motives. ‘There are six 
distinct types of disposition or attitude of mind 
toward things as affecting the prospect’s outlook 
on life and business. These six dispositions are 
indicated by the height, length, and breadth of 
the head measured from the ear. 


234. Interpreting the Six Dispositions —On 
pages 18, 19, and 20, you will find illustrations 
of the six kinds of head formations. At the mo- 
ment when you are judging the prospect’s profile, 
you will also judge the Jength of his head from the 
opening of the ear to the back; and the height 
from the opening of the ear to the top of the head. 
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When you are sizing up his physiognomy, or full 
face, you will, at the same time, estimate the width 
of his head from one side to the other at the to» 
of the ears, After a little practice you will be 
able to take in all these points at a glance as easily 
as you take in all the letters of a word in reading. 

If you will master the simple and very apparent 
signs of character indicated in color, facial profile, 
temperament, and cranial formation; and if you 
will combine them in right relations, you will be 
able to judge your prospect with a very fair de- 
gree of accuracy. Indeed you will be surprised at 
the ease of the judging and its accuracy also. 
Knowing these fundamental traits of the pros- 
pect’s character as indicated in the signs men- 
tioned, you will be able to talk to him with full 
assurance of a hearing. You will also have the 
ability to guide him to the point of decision and 
action with far greater ease than though you go 
blindly into the contest. 

Exact knowledge, in this case as in all others, 
is a source of power. This warning, however, 
must be given. None of the signs of a man’s 
character indicates the amount of education he has 
had. All signs indicate capacity; they do not al- 
ways indicate how far the man has developed his 
capacity and how much se/f-control he has. 
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235. High Head, High Ideals. 
Aspiring, ambitious; prefers 
square dealings, honesty, and 
justice. Is moved by the char- 
acter of your house and your- 
self, Likes to serve humanity. 
Not apt to be selfish and hard- 
hearted. Philanthropic and 
beneficent. Loyal to ideals and 
principles. Spiritual, not ma- 
terialistic. Money, with him, is 
a means for good ends. Moved 
by emotions. Distance from A 
to B equals or is greater than 


from C to D. Illustration No. 24 


236. Low Head, Low Ideals. 
Lives down on the earth. Thinks 
of material things more than 
service, except as the latter will 
bring profit. Looks out for self. 
Cares nothing about the char- 
acter of your house so long as 
he can make a profit from your 
goods. Is apt to be scheming 
and with little conscience. Not 
interested in helping humanity. 
Little imagination, Distance 
from A to B equals or is less 


Illustration No. 25 than from C to D, 


Temperaments and Dispositions 


237. Long Head, Far-Seeing. 
Looks well into the future. 
Plans far ahead. Interested in 
things that will give protection. 
Buys with a view to future 
profit as well as for today. 
Cautious and not inclined to 
take chances. Wants sure things. 
Content with less profit with se- 
curity of income. Interested in 
saving money and time as well 
as making money. Distance from 
A to B is half or more than half 
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of that from C to D. 


Illustration No. 2] 


Illustration No. 26 


238. Short Head, Short-Sight- 
ed.—Thinks of today. Lives in 
the present tense. Wants quick 
returns, quick turn over of 
goods. Prefers profit today of 
$1.00 rather than $2.00 next 
month. Lacks imagination. Not 
a good business builder. Stand- 
patter. Not progressive. A head 
may be both short and high. 
The man will then have also the 
qualities of latter with modifica- 
tions. Distance from A to B 
equals or is less than from C 
to D. 
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239. Narrow Head, Yielding. 
Easy going, will agree with 
you. Not aggressive, nor 
fighter. Cautious, sometimes 
tricky. Must pin him down to 
action. A follower not a leader. 
Influenced by what other men 
If his 
head is also high, he may be an 
easy mark for tricky salesmen. 
Prefers the path of least resist- 
ance. Distance from A to B 
equals or is less than from C 


do. Not much initiative. 


to D. 


Illustration No. 29 


a 


Illustration No. 28 


240. Wide Head, Fighter.— 
All wide-headed animals are 
fighters. Likes to antagonize 
you. Raises all kinds of objec- 
tions. Apt to be selfish and 
grasping. If head is also low, 
he will be cruel, unscrupulous, 
overbearing. Must show him. 
Practical and hard-headed. If 
head is also high, makes fine 
manager and executive. Don’t 
antagonize him. Distance from 
A to B equals or is greater than 
from C to D. 
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Chapter III 


Environment, Attitude, and Speech as 
Clues to Character 


241. Environment Is an Index of Character. 
It has been very aptly said: “‘A business is but 
the lengthened shadow of a man.” The mean- 
ing is that the man at the head of the business 
leaves his own imprint on it and in it. It becomes 
a clean-cut index of the man’s character—mental 
and emotional. 

When you approach a prospect, therefore, ob- 
serve his surroundings—the building or buildings 
which he manages, the outer office, the office in 
which he works, the pictures on the wall, the kind 
of furniture and equipment and their condition, 
the appearance of his desk and other desks in the 
office, and his own personal appearance. His 
kind of mind is reflected in everything which has 
just been mentioned. You can easily size him 
up by what you observe and you will find points 
of contact in what you see. Is he progressive or 
behind the times, orderly or careless, miserly or 
open-handed, clear thinking or muddled, cold- 
blooded or warm-hearted? You will find instant 
answers to these and many more questions which 
will give you a line on the manner of getting at 
the man. 

A man may be known not only by the company 
he keeps, but also by the way he keeps himself 
and the property over which he has control. The 
‘Janguage of clothes’ is universal—at least, 
throughout the business world. Shabby or smart 
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furnishings, a littered or well-ordered desk, fresh- 
‘ly painted or ramshackle buildings and imple- 
ments, fields well cultivated or overrun by weeds— 
all these things and hundreds of others are clear 
and reliable intimations of character. 


242. Physical Attitude Reveals Character.— 
By attitude is meant all the movements of a man’s 
body and its parts—gestures, handshake, posture 
—together with movements of the eyes and lips. 
This is too large a subject to be handled in this 
chapter and it is not necessary, because we are 
fairly familiar with the most significant move- 
ments of a man’s physique as indicating habitual 
or assumed states of mind. It is well, however, 
to remind ourselves of a few of them. 


The Posture. The way a person carries him- 
self is often a better indication of his character 
than any single feature. A man who carries him- 
self strongly erect is thus recognized as being in 
good health, energetic, balanced, and self-respect- 
ing. A stooping body is the result of poor health 
or a weakened condition of mind or character. 
The lolling, drooping man with a “weak spine”’ is 
lazy and lacking in purpose. 


The Walk. Aman who sets his feet firmly and 
solidly on the ground may safely be taken as one 
with self-esteem and self-control. If he steps 
rapidly, as well, he has purpose and determina- 
tion. The man who walks as if on springs is of 
a breezy nature, or at least in a happy mood. — 
Slow, strolling steps are associated with leisure 
and lack of purpose, or, perhaps, with scholarly 
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thoughtfulness and meditation. The dapper man 
takes small, mincing steps, and the lazy man drags 
his feet. 


The Handshake. A firm, strong grip of the 
hand belongs with a hearty, energetic, and forth- 
right nature, and it expresses welcome and genuine 
good feeling. A languid grip expresses indiffer- 
ence or dislike. A cold and clammy hand may 
mean a state of ill health, or only temporary 
nervousness. It usually indicates an indifferent 
nature. 


The Gestures. ‘The clenched fist denotes em- 
phasis or anger; the pointed finger, accusation or 
attention. The hand waved aside dismisses a sub- 
ject with indifference. The shaking head denies 
and disapproves. ‘There are hundreds of such 
gestures, familiar to us all. Their expressiveness 
is shown by the fact that we are able to read the 
thoughts and character of people acting in pan- 
tomime and motion pictures, even though we can- 
not hear a word they say. 

The Mouth. Thick lips indicate a sensuous na- 
ture, and, perhaps, a measure of indolence. Thin 
lips signify a thin and pinched existence, a life of 
little pleasure and much self-denial. Lips firmly 
closed in a straight line mean decision; open lips, 
indecision, perhaps stupidity. Turned up corners 
speak of jollity or good nature; corners turned 
down speak of gloom. 

The Laugh. The open, clear, free laugh, with 
head thrown back, can come only from a man of 
hearty, generous nature, or from one who, for the 
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-moment, at least, has nothing to conceal. A harsh 
laugh reveals a brutal nature, or one for the 
time being extremely irritated or angry. A slow, 
deep chuckle is an expression of good nature and 
contentment. The loud laugh may mean boister- 
ousness or derision, according to its tone. 


The Smile. The genial smile and the smile of 
real amusement spread the lips and turn the 
mouth up at the corners. The forced smile tries 
to do this, but there is always an appearance of 
rigidity about the lips, which gives the deception 
away. ‘The condescending and the contemptuous 
smile are apt to turn the corners down. 


It will be a profitable as well as most interesting 
study for you to watch these attitudes of your 
friends, and interpret them from the character 
which you know those friends possess. Every man 
unconsciously reveals himself in all of his atti- 
tudes; he cannot assume other attitudes for very 
long. If he tries it, he will forget that he is acting 
a part and reveal his true nature unwittingly. 


243. Character Revealed in the Voice-—The 
tones of the voice, both in pitch and quality, reveal 
the governing emotion of the prospect. An habit- 
ual loud, high-pitched voice comes from a cold, 
uncouth and rather coarse nature. Refined and 
controlled natures have low-pitched, sympathetic 
voices. The egotist and the overbearing man have 
loud-toned, high-pitched voices. 

A strong, rolling voice announces a man in full 
health, and conscious of his power. A quiet, well- 
controlled, low voice, on the other hand, may go 
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also with health and power but indicates, in addi- 
tion, composure and poise. A high-pitched break- 
ing voice betrays illness, weakness, irritation, or 
perhaps deafness. A drawling voice is the token 
of a droll fellow, one pretty sure of himself, and 
superior to the circumstances of the world; or he 
may, perhaps, be lazy. 

The expressions of the voice, indicative of pres- 
ent mood, need hardly be mentioned. Love, 
anger, mirth, gloom, nervousness, interest, desire, 
indifference, depression—every shade of thought 
and emotion has each its peculiar tone which we 
learn to recognize from earliest infancy. 

You will learn to distinguish between a man’s 
natural tones and those put on for the occasion. 
Some buyers make it a practice to speak gruffly to 
salesmen. They assume harsh tones and, some- 
times, the loud tones of anger. You know that 
we naturally raise our voices when we are angry. 
Don’t let these assumed voices frighten you. They 
are like the growl! of dog when it is disturbed and 
doesn’t want to move. 


Chapter IV 


Determining the Motives Which Make 
Men Buy 


244. The Fundamental Buying Motive.—All 
that has been said hitherto in this lesson was for 
the purpose of helping you judge the character of 
the prospect so that you might serve him most 
satisfactorily by catering to his peculiar disposi- 
tion. You are to get knowledge of the prospect, 
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not for the purpose of taking advantage of him 
‘through his weakness, but to make it easy for him 
to buy your goods because he needs them. But, 
does he need them? That, after all, is the main 
question, and you must find out whether he really 
does need your goods and, therefore, ought to 
buy them. If he needs them and can pay for them 
it is your duty to play on his mind and emotions, 
honestly and sincerely, until he recognizes his need 
and gives his order. You are unjust to him and 
to yourself if you do not sell him needed goods. 

In judging your prospect’s character, then, you 
must determine what motive he would have for 
buying your goods. You must then use your 
knowledge of his nature to bring that motive to 
the surface and intensify it. His motive for buy- 
ing.becomes the vital spot which you must quicken 
into action by playing all your powers upon it. 

There is one basic motive which causes every 
man to buy anything, no matter what it is; and 
that motive is SELF-SATISFACTION. The 
initial, the basic, the primary motive spurring a 
man to buy is just that—self-satisfaction. If what 
you have to sell cannot be made to satisfy the 
prospect in some way, shape, or manner, then you 
cannot sell it or should not sell it to him. Under- 
stand, please, that if he thinks your goods will 
satisfy him the result will be a sale, no matter 
how he comes to think so. 

The basic motive for buying is self-satisfaction; 
but self-satisfaction itself is a composite of several 
inciting motives which we shall call cardinal mo- 
tives, because they direct you in the way you must 
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go to reach your destination’ in the prospect’s 
thought and feeling, even as the cardinal points 
of the compass direct the mariner to his harbor. 


If you attempt to sell a man goods 
without first determining what motive 
would make him buy, and then playing 
upon that motive, you will inevitably 
miss the goal. 

In judging the character of the prospect, there- 
fore, find the cardinal motive that will make him 
buy, and work that motive in harmony with his 
nature so as to induce the sale as quickly and 
easily as possible. 


245. The Five Cardinal Buying Motives.— 
Every man and woman who buys is actuated by 
one or more of these five cardinal motives, 
which were merely named in lesson 7; namely, 

1. The motive of Money 
2. The motive of Utility 
3. The motive of Caution 
4. The motive of Pride 
5. The motive of Pleasure 

These motives form the psychological reasons 
why any and all sales are made. Let’s examine 
them briefly. 


246. The Buying Motive of Money.—The 
motive of money influences the buyer from one of 
two angles, viz: To make money or to save 
money. Every man—manufacturer, jobber, or re- 
tailer—who buys goods to resell at a profit is 
urged primarily by the money-making motive, 
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He is in business for the specific purpose of 

.making a money profit. Men take long chances 
in the stock market in hopes of making money 
easily and quickly. Gambling in other ways, too, 
is but the effort of man to make money easily. 
The money-making motive is the basic or cardinal 
motive of the business man. 

Akin to it is the motive to save money. Any- 
thing that will help a merchant or manufacturer 
save money can gain a hearing. Money saved is 
money made. One of the strongest selling points 
to every new office device is that it will save money. 
If it eliminates even one employe it will save 
money. If it cuts down the time used to accom- 
plish a certain amount of work, it saves time, 
which is the same as saving money. Every man 
is open to consider any proposition that will help 
him make money or save it. 


247. The Buying Motive of Utility —This is 
the motive which prompts the prospect to buy new 
machinery or anything else that can be used in his 
business. Utility values are estimated in the say- 
ing of time and of labor; in turning out a larger 
quantity of goods at less cost. Many articles are 
bought, too, not because money is to be made or 
saved directly, but because the article makes for 
eficiency. Filing cabinets do not make money 
for the owner nor do they save money except in- 
directly. They have utility value, however. 
There are hundreds of articles now on the market 
that are sold for their utility, their usefulness. 
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you urge a man to buy, say, a carload of flour 
because the tendency of the market is to rise in 
price, you appeal to his motive of caution. He 
wants to save on the price and at the same time 
make sure of having a supply. During the Great 
War and for some time thereafter, men bought 
goods in fear of scarcity or rising prices—the mo- 
tive of caution. Fear is a phase of caution which 
enters into buying. Forethought, security, advan- 
tage are all phases of the motive of caution. It is 
a very strong motive and there are times when the 
salesman may use it to great advantage. The 
danger is in overdoing. ‘The temptation is to 
overload a prospect. One of the familiar selling 
stunts is to announce a probable rise in price on a 
date fixed ahead, and to urge the prospect to buy 
now. That may become as great a vice as the 
so called “anniversary sales,” “birthday sales,” 
and other kinds of ‘‘marked down’ sales which 
some stores hold at frequent intervals. 


249. The Buying Motive of Pride.—This 
cardinal motive may be split up into several mo- 
tives, each of which is based on pardonable pride. 
Love for family or others is a phase of pride. We 
buy insurance from a motive of affection. Egotism 
leads us to buy some things. Pride of ownership, 
or of gaining and holding position, or of getting 
ahead of the other fellow, or of beating him out 
in a deal, all are motives to buy. Pride in carry- 
ing the best lines of goods, even when the profit 
may be less than on cheaper goods, moves some 
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men to buy. Pride may also urge one to buy the 
most expensive things. Pride is a strong motive 
and permits easy sales. 


250. The Buying Motive of Pleasure.—This 
motive is to be found in every man, It manifests 
itself in love of recreation, play, and comfort. A 
man wants things that will give health, or will 
please his appetite. He is pleased to have con- 
veniences and things that are beautiful. The mo- 
tive of pleasure is universal and anything that 
caters to it in any of the forms mentioned can be 
sold. Theaters, moving pictures, candy, furni- 
ture of many kinds, automobiles, travel, and a 
thousand other things appeal to love of pleasure 
in one way or another. 


The salesman must judge his prospect, then, as 
to the cardinal motive which will make him buy; 
furthermore, he must find the subsidiary mo- 
tive which will make the immediate appeal. Hav- 
ing found that, his method of attack is simplified. 
The motive becomes the weak spot in the pros- 
pect’s armor. If your goods are really needed by 
the prospect, you can find the motive which will 
make him buy. If you strike the wrong motive 
and try to sell to that, you lose. 


Judging men is the most interesting study in 
which you can possibly engage. Master the signs 
which each man has hung all over himself and you 
judge the man correctly. You will then be able 
to serve him and yourself infinitely better than 
if you attempt to go it blindly. 


Part Il: The Salesman 
THROUGH THE CUSTOMER’S EYES 


Chapter I 
The Salesman as the Customer Sees Him 


251. A Thousand Dollar Cigar——One uni- 
versal and vital fact must here be ground into the 
salesman’s consciousness; and you must get it so 
firmly fixed that nothing will ever efface it from 
your memory. The fact is this: 


Every prospect has likes and dislikes, 
peculiar and special, which rule him in 
his attitude toward salesmen. He has a 
right to them and you must abide by 
them or fail. 

Each prospect is a law unto himself when it 
comes down to his personal prejudices, his likes 
and dislikes. He may be unreasonable in those 
prejudices; but he has them. That is the point. 
Since he has them, the thing for you to do is to 
fit into his likes, rather than to incur his dislike 
unwittingly. 

Example: Rogers was general manager of the 
Clayville Manufacturing Company. He had de- 
cided to install some new machines and had been 
quietly studying catalogs and looking up competing 
machines of the kind he needed. The choice had 
narrowed down to two competitors and there was 
little difference between them. Up to this point 
Rogers had kept away from the manufacturers of 
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these machines. He was a man of strong per- 
sonality; of peculiar temperament. He did not 
want to be bothered with salesmen who would 
pester the life out of him if they once got an ink- 
ling that he was in the market for these machines, 
which would cost $20,000. 

In looking up the competing concerns, he dis- 
covered that the president of one of them was a 
member of his social club and that he knew him 
slightly. He therefore took pains to get into con- 
versation with him and to make inquiries about 
the machines in question. He furthermore sug- 
gested to the president that, if he would send a 
salesman around, there might be an order for 
him. In fact, he had then decided to buy that 
make of machine. He wanted a few more facts 
from the salesman and intended to give him the 
order. 

The salesman made the call but did not get the 
order; it was placed with the competitor. Rogers 
explained the matter to the president later whén 
the latter asked him why he bought the other ma- 
chines. Said he: “I am a crank, if you like, but 
I have a right to be one in my own office. I don’t 
smoke and I have no use for salesmen who come 
into my office smoking. Your salesman came in 
with a long cigar in his mouth and never once said, 
‘By your leave?’ He even flicked the ashes on my 
rug; and that got my goat. I cut the interview 
short although I had, before his arrival, decided 
to install your machines.” 

When the president told the salesman how his 
cigar had cost him an even thousand dollars in 
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commissions that were ready to be handed to him 
without a struggle, the salesman proceeded to do 
the foolish thing by damning Rogers. 

Yes, Rogers was a crank; he was an extremist— 
perhaps. But he had a right to be. Every man 
has a perfect right to his own ideas about sales- 
men and how they should act. 

It is the salesman’s job so to conduct 
himself as not to offend any prospect, no 
matter how cranky or unreasonable the 
prospect may be. 


252. The Customer Sizes Up the Salesman.— 
Don’t forget it; two can play at the game of 
judging character. In fact, the prospect has 
formed and nurtured very decided opinions about 
salesmen in general. Many buyers (if not most 
buyers) are just as keen students of human nature 
as the salesman is, and it is part of their job to get 
a line on the salesman’s character so as to know 
how to let him down easily. Put it down in big 
black letters that no prospect WANTS your 
goods. He may need them but he does not want 
them. If he really wanted them, you probably 
would be out of a job, because he would order 
his goods by mail. The prospect wrongs himself, 
to be sure, in building a wall—a mental wall— 
between himself and salesmen in general, but 
some prospects do it; and they are the ones you 
must be prepared to face in such a way as to lessen 
whatever prejudices may have grown up uncon- 
sciously or may have been developed with malice 
aforethought. 
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Let’s not mince words here nor sidestep our 
failings and carelessness. What the customer 
sees first is, of course, your physical self. He sees 
also your attitudes, even as you see his physical 
self and his attitudes. You observe him for the 
purpose of judging his strength and weakness in 
order that you may serve him. He observes you 
for the purpose of finding your faults in order 
that he may excuse himself for not permitting you 
to get in your selling-talk. 

What are some of the things about your person 
with which he may possibly find fault? Your gar- 
ments may not please him. A red tie has been 
known to enrage some buyers almost as much as 
the proverbial ‘“‘red rag’’ excites a bull. Subdued 
ties and shirts and suits are safest for every sales- 
man. Bad teeth never help you to sell goods. 
Some nostrils are over sensitive, and they abhor 
the odor which comes from bad teeth or from the 
body. If a salesman of that unfortunate type 
comes near a buyer he is apt to get scant welcome. 
Go to a dentist at least twice a year. It may save 
you money; indeed, it will make money for you. 

Roger W. Babson, the well known statistician, 
tells the story of a young man who was a failure at 
selling and also in getting a job. He asked Mr. 
Babson to tell him what was wrong, and Babson 
did. It was a gold tooth standing out in front like 
a headlight. Prospects simply couldn’t keep their 
thoughts on what the young man was saying while 
looking at that glittering gold tooth. He had it 
replaced with a porcelain crown and all his main 
troubles disappeared. A horse is not the only 
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animal whose teeth play an important part in a 
transaction. 


Your clothes, from shoes to hat; your finger 
nails and hands; the condition of your mouth and 
teeth; even the cut of your hair affect people 
favorably or unfavorably. Not all prospects are 
so affected, but you must look out for the ones 
who are, and you never know when you are going 
to meet them. 


253. The Customer’s Intuitive Judgment.— 
Even as intuition plays its part with some sales- 
men in judging men, so do many prospects feel the 
personality of the salesman upon his approach. 
That feeling may be instantly favorable or un- 
favorable; and the prospect will react accordingly. 
That explains the quick repulse which you may get 
sometimes. It also furnishes a mighty good rea- 
son, in addition to others, why you should develop 
a good personality. When you approach the cus- 
tomer with only feelings of good will and with 
the purpose of benefiting him, that very attitude 
makes itself felt, and, if the man is at all sensitive, 
he gets your feeling and it affects him favorably. 
His intuitive judgment is largely a reflex of your 
own personality. 


While it is true that some prospects are always 
judging the salesman for the faults that may be 
found and for the purpose of turning him down or 
discouraging him, there are large numbers of 
splendid buyers who are open-minded and fair 
and friendly. They judge you and give you the 
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benefit of any doubt which may arise and let you 
«prove your character. 

Don’t forget, then, that two men play the game 
of sizing each other up when the salesman meets 
the prospect for the first time. 


Chapter II 
Put Yourself in the Other Man’s Shoes 


254. Sympathy Is a Master Key.—There is no 
other key that opens the prospect’s heart so easily 
as sympathy. It is the one master key to all 
hearts. The very meaning of sympathy discloses 
its wonderful effectiveness. It is a compound of 
two Greek words meaning ‘“‘to suffer with.”” When 
we say that we sympathize with men, the implica- 
tion is that we suffer as they do; we feel as they 
feel; we see things as they see them. In fact, we 
stand in their shoes and understand their attitude. 
The superior salesman does, in truth, approach 
his prospect in full sympathy with him and with 
the hundred and one annoyances and problems 
which confront him daily in interviewing sales- 
men and in conducting his business. 

Read carefully Lecture No. 6, accompanying 
this book. It will give, perhaps, a fresh view of 
the seven classes of buyers into which the author 
divides all customers. You will be all the better 
able to sympathize with each class after reading 
the lecture. Aside from that classification, you 
may think of all prospects as falling naturally into 
four great groups; namely, 
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Professional buyers, 
Semi-professional buyers, 
Casual buyers, 

Personal buyers. 


Professional buyers may, themselves, be sep- 
arated into several groups. At the head of these 
professional groups we should, perhaps, place the 
purchasing agent. His job is to buy everything 
needed by the company which he represents. 
Manufacturers, railroads, public service corpora- 
tions, and all large concerns have purchasing 
agents. As a rule, they buy goods requisitioned 
by the various departments. They know values 
and prices about as well as the salesmen. Senti- 
ment does not enter very much into their transac- 
tions, although it does sometimes play a consider- 
able part in their buying. They are human, how- 
ever, though sometimes disposed to be rather 
prejudiced and inclined to fall into ruts. They 
have their own troubles, and the salesman who 
can get their point of view and will unselfishly 
render service, with genuine sympathy, is the one 
to gain in favor. 


Professional buyers head the departments in all 
the great stores. They both buy for the depart- 
ment and manage it. They buy the goods and sell 
them. They have a broader job than the pur- 
chasing agent and are moved by helpful sugges- 
tions from a sincere salesman. 

Semi-professional buyers are those managers or 
other employes who have to buy such things as 
may be needed in their departments. The office 
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manager buys office appliances or recommends 
their purchase. The proprietor of a small factory 
or store buys his goods and supplies. The kind 
of job which the semi-professional buyer holds 
down may be a guide to you in sympathizing with 
his problems. 

Casual buyers form a large class among busi- 
ness men. In some companies, for example, the 
treasurer or manager buys goods needed in the 
ordinary course of business; but when a special 
need arises—the installation of a new machine, 
perhaps—the matter is put up to the president or 
to the directors and the purchase is made by the 
head of the firm or by the directors themselves. 
This is a typical case of casual buying. 


Personal buyers include everyone who buys for 
self and, ostensibly, for personal use. 


Each class of buyers looks upon the salesman 
through very different eyes and the sympathy of 
the salesman must be governed by the class of 
buyer he is to interview. In all classes, sincere 
sympathy is a fine lubricant. 


255. The Customer Sees the Salesman, Not 
His House.—A Chinese laundryman is a peculiar 
customer. He buys starch, soap, rice, and wrap- 
ping paper by the barrel or hundred pounds, If 
he likes the salesman, no other salesman can get 
his trade. The salesman is the house, so far as 
the Chinaman is concerned. He pays his bills to 
the salesman, not to the house. The latter is an 
unknown quantity. 
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There are many other customers besides the 
Chinese who know only the salesman and judge 
the house by him. That is why a strong salesman 
—a man of most likable personality—can control 
a goodly share of his trade and transfer it to an- 
other house when severing his connection with the 
old one. Some of the old-fashioned houses— 
those which still do business according to “rule of 
thumb” methods and stand on tradition and dig- 
nity—make such a transfer of patronage easy. 
They have not yet sensed the modern idea of ser- 
vice and accommodation. 

A little while ago, J. R. Sprague, a jeweler of 
San Antonio, Texas, contributed an article to 
Printers’ Ink in which he brought out the atti- 
tude of the small retailer toward salesmen—or 
some salesmen—and the houses which they repre- 
sent. Said he: “I often wonder if some of our 
big concerns are not slipping into the Kaiser class. 
It is such a long way from the executive offices of 
the manufacturer in New York or Chicago to the 
store of the little merchant in Texas or Idaho 
where the product is actually passed across the 
counter to the consumer. 

“The main reason why the Kaiser lost the war 
was because he was so far away from the common 
people. Every time he and his advisers tried to 
guess how a lot of ordinary individuals were go- 
ing to act under certain conditions, they guessed 
wrong. 

“Of course, it is natural that any man who is 
putting in the best years and efforts of his life 
in the production of a certain line, should believe 
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that line to be the best on earth. He is apt to 
think about its virtues so much that he eventually 
assumes that merchants all along the line are 
merely sitting around waiting for the traveling 
man to come along so as to give him an order, all 
nicely typed. 


“The very best experience such a man could 
have would be to get a job in a retail store and 
see how things are really done. The fact is that 
the salesman is the bright connecting link between 
the storekeeper himself and the cold, impersonal 
firm which exists somewhere in the big city. 


“No matter how successful the retailer may be, 
there is somewhat of pathos about him. He car- 
ries, locked up in his heart, years of accumulated 
disappointments and broken hopes. There were 
times when his line of credit at the bank was all 
used up, and the cashier turned him down when 
he wanted money. ‘There was the year when he 
figured on doing a fifty-thousand-dollar business, 
but, on account of the long drouth, he did less than 
thirty. And during the panic there were weeks 
at a time when he had to smile cheerfully to cus- 
tomers by day, while at night he lay awake and 
wondered miserably if he was to go down in a 
crash. All this makes him crave anything that 
savors of warm human sympathy. So it is no won- 
der that many merchants buy from the traveling 
man rather than from the house which he repre- 
sents.” 


You see, do you not, what a wonderful wedge 
sympathy is in the hands of a warm-hearted, tact- 
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ful, “human” salesman. Professional buyers, pro- 
prietors, and all other individuals screen them- 
selves behind troubles of their own; but the sales- 
man of warm, fellow-feeling can get behind that 
“smoke screen” and render inestimable, unselfish 
service to the buyer. He ties him up tightly to 
himself personally; for the personal equation cuts 
a larger figure in salesmanship than many men are 
disposed to believe. The cost of an article is, by 
mo manner of means, the determining factor in its 
purchase by any class of buyers. The human ele- 
ment comes first, and the astute salesman gets 
across the counter or the desk and sees things 
through the eyes of the prospect. 

Put yourself in the other man’s shoes—that 
attitude will save shoe leather for yourself and 
will make permanent customers for you. 


Chapter III 


Traits of Character Which Breed 
Good Will 


256. The Two Primary Groups of Buyers.— 
You have already divided all prospects into four 
groups, as outlined in Section 254; now, let’s make 
a still broader line of separation and place all 
buyers into two types. We shall have to use words 
here which express the exact character of these 
types, and all men that lie between the two are 
modifications of each type. The one type we call 
humane and the other brutal. ‘These types are 
well described by H. H. Blunt, treasurer of the 
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Wonalancet Company, Nashua, N. H., in a con- 
tribution to that company’s house organ. 

‘John Benton was a shrewd, courteous business 
man of the old school. I greatly admired him, 
for, no matter how busy he was, there was always 
time to receive me, hear my story, and pass on it. 
If affairs were not pressing, there was even a mo- 
ment for gossip or a characteristic piece of 
philosophy wrung from the experience of years of 
buying for a mill that had prospered. I learned 
that he was just as pleasant with all the salesmen 
he met. One day I asked him ‘why.’ 

‘“““Because they are fish, fowl, and good red 
herring to me,’ was the reply. ‘And,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘they have taught me a great deal of what 
little I know. It pays to be good to them. They 
are the loose-leaf encyclopedias of every trade. 
They are a regular Union Station throng that 
passes in and out of this office from one train to 
another; some good, a few bad, but all with in- 
formation that I want.’ 

“Right across the street from John Benton’s 
office, a crabbed, tight-fisted type of human being 
did business, whose name was Asa Black. It was 
like a cold plunge to pass from the pleasant atmos- 
phere of John Benton’s inside room to Asa Black’s 
outer office to wait until his cringing bookkeeper 
had passed in my card and returned to say that 
‘Mr. Black is very busy today, but will see you 
presently.’ 

‘Many a time I have waited for that ‘presently’ 
to be over, looking through the cheap glass- 
paneled door at Asa Black while he went 
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through the motions of doing important things 
until such time had passed as he felt should elapse 
to ‘put the fear of God’ into my soul, when his 
churlish ‘Come in’ would be uttered. And, bye 
and bye, I got to know Asa Black, to forget that 
he had a bookkeeper, or that there was a cheap 
glass door, and I asked him ‘why.’ 

“““Why don’t I give more time to salesmen? 
Because they take up my valuable minutes. I 
never learn anything from them. They are a 
lying, incompetent set of do-nothings, wasting my 
time and my bookkeeper’s with silly tales, and al- 
ways asking me more money for what they have to 
sell than I can buy at in the market. They area 
discourteous lot of upstarts that ought never to 
be allowed to represent honest concerns on the 
road. Not one in a hundred of ’em ever make 
any money for me.’ 

“There they were, Benton and Black, as oppo- 
site as daylight and darkness; the one broad- 
minded, shrewd, candid, successful—the other 
bigoted, selfish, grasping, dishonest, and a failure. 
A failure? Certainly. His whole goal was money, 
nothing else. Knowledge, wisdom, friends—what 
were they? 

“John Benton was right. It does pay to be a 
good salesman, for he is the embryonic merchant 
of a later day, the ‘inside man,’ the man you wish 
to trade with if you can.” 

John Benton was the humane type of buyer and 
Asa Black a good type of the brutal buyer. Fortu- 
nately for humanity and for salesmen in general, 
the brutal type of prospects is in the minority 
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and is disappearing under the genial sun of mod- 
-ern business practice. 

But, why introduce Benton and Black under 
“Traits of Character Which Breed Good Will?” 
We are discussing salesmen, not buyers, are we 
not? Surely; but the humane or brutal traits il- 
lustrated in those two buyers are exactly the traits 
which are observable in salesmen. You, there- 
fore, want to be classed with the humane group— 
the group which gains the good will of prospects, 
do you not? Even as salesmen liked John Benton 
and despised Asa Black, so a salesman himself is 
liked or disliked as he approaches in character the 
Benton or Black type of man. 


257. Three Good Will Breeders—Of the 
large group of character traits charted in Lesson 
4, and others not there mentioned, three stand out 
as virile breeders of good will in the prospect as 
he senses them in the salesman. These traits are 
Cheerfulness, Friendliness, and Good Humor. 
When the prospect is sizing you up, each of these 
traits goes into the scales and weighs for or 
against a favorable judgment of yourself and, 
therefore, for or against a sale. 


258. Cheerfulness Induces the Buying Spirit. 
A man who is “down in the mouth” is not the 
kind of a man who buys goods. When he feels 
that success is rare in the world, that he is the 
most unfortunate of all unfortunates, and that old 
age and the poorhouse are coming in sight over 
the hill, it is hardly likely that he will spend his 
money. He is like a man on a sinking ship. 
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Money is the great, infallible life belt, and what 
he has he will certainly hold on to. 


Of course, few people grow as despondent 
as that. We are all conscious, however, of the 
stress and dangers of our existence, so that few of 
us, except the feeble-minded or the excessively 
rich, ever spend without thinking seriously and 
counting chances. In other words, we don’t buy 
unless the buying spirit is created. 


What is the buying spirit? It is the sunny out- 
look, the belief and feeling that all is well with 
the world, that we need not guard every action and 
weigh every penny, that we may with ease acquire 
the things we want—and need fear, therefore, no 
disastrous consequences. The buying spirit is, 
essentially, belief in the present and hope for the 
future. It is cheerfulness; and cheerfulness in the 
salesman creates this spirit. 


As confidence begets confidence, so does cheer- 
fulness beget cheerfulness and the buying spirit. 
The breezy, jolly drummer, who leaves behind 
him in the country store an atmosphere of hope 
which brightens the place for days, takes with him 
a fat order for goods—be sure of that. The 
sunny-faced retail salesman will attract twice 
as many customers as .the sad-eyed brother, pon- 
dering over his own misfortunes. The specialty 
man who needs a basket to carry his weekly earn- 
ings is the fellow who acts as though he hadn’t a 
trouble of his own in the world, and had come into 
the community solely to bear other people’s 
troubles. 
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How to cultivate cheerfulness? Complete 
health on the physical side is the first essential. A 
man whose every organ is functioning perfectly 
will generate cheerfulness from within as he gen- 
erates energy. It is possible to be so buoyant with 
health that you will ‘“‘bob up” out of your set-backs 
and your melancholy like a cork out of water. Tell 
yourself that the world is right, and you will 
presently find yourself getting right with the 
world. ‘Tell yourself that you will be cheerful; 
begin with all the energy you can command to ap- 
pear cheerful; and the world will soon bend a sur- 
prising number of its conditions toward making 
you cheerful. 


259. Friendliness Is Twin Brother to Sym- 
pathy—yYou cannot display cheerfulness in its 
most engaging form, without, at the same time, 
evincing friendliness, which means that you have 
a genuine and hearty interest in people and espe- 
cially in your prospect. Friendliness is the out- 
cropping of sympathy and it is also one of the 
facets in the jewel of personal magnetism. 


Have a genuine and sympathetic interest in 
people. If you are self-centered and selfish, if you 
are petty and mean, you may desire personal mag- 
netism with all your heart but you can never at- 
tain it. All authorities agree on this. Desire good 
for mankind; be friendly, with a large, manly 
friendliness ; love your fellow-beings—and you can 
scarcely fail to develop magnetism in its highest 
and purest form. Such, no doubt, is the gift of 
those invalids who, in spite of physical handicaps, 
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exert such a happy influence upon all about them. 

To sum up, you must be forgetful of self and, 
feeling an earnest, sympathetic regard for others, 
strive to throw yourself with intensity, enthusiasm, 
and abandon into every social or business situation. 
Set out to influence people instead of being in- 
fluenced by them. Strive consciously to project 
your thoughts, your feelings, and your personality 
so that men will feel them. Forget yourself. 


260. Good Humor Cements Friendship.— 
Even though your prospect’s offhand judgment of 
you may not have been altogether favorable, your 
own attitude toward him as the interview proceeds 
will have everything in the world to do with his 
final jadgment. Good humor on your part will 
help to win and hold his friendship. 

Humor puts people in a cheerful, friendly, well- 
wishing frame of mind and so may smooth the 
way for a sale. When matters have gone wrong 
and there is danger of discord and heart-burnings, 
with permanent estrangement, nothing is so likely 
to bring the parties together again as humor. The 
quality also enables one to endure any personal 
thrusts that may reach him in the course of an in- 
terview, and to view philosophically the final 
“No” of the lost sale. 

Humor probably comes as near being a natural 
gift as any trait in the catalog, yet it is not wholly 
unresponsive to cultivation. A person who has 
difficulty in seeing a joke, for example, and who 
could not originate a witticism in a thousand years, 
may nevertheless study the wit of others and pass 
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it on. Many men have learned the best current 
jokes and anecdotes and by long practice in telling 
these have grown skillful. Thus, they have estab- 
lished a wide reputation as humorists. And they 
haven’t a grain of humor in their whole make-up. 

The deeper sense of humor, like facility in joke 
telling, can in some measure be learned. Do not 
take yourself too seriously. Do not think your 
opinions are at the foundation of the world, nor 
feel that either your gains or your losses are going 
to alter the orderly revolutions of the solar system. 
Learn to see yourself as others see you. Learn to 
see others as they are, with both their good and 
their bad points; love them for the one, and tol- 
erate them in spite of the other. 

Be careful how you employ your humor and, in 
particular, your anecdotes. Do not inflict it on a 
man who cannot see a joke, for you will at least 
embarrass, if you do not offend him. Do not tire 
people with an endless string of stories, especially 
old ones, dragged in by the heels. Moreover, in 
selling, do not interrupt the regular course of your 
talk—as there is a great temptation to do—to 
spin an old-fashioned salesman’s yarn. It distracts 
the prospect’s mind, shifts his interest, and permits 
his desire to weaken. Selling is serious business. 
Treat it as such. Save your stories for an oppor- 
tune occasion. 


Chapter IV 
The Art of Managing Human Nature 


261. Observation Must Be Cultivated in Man- 
aging Men—A good manager is a man who 
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knows how to get people to do as he wants them 
to do. A good salesman applies the art of man- 
agement when he gets an order from his pros- 
pect. He can do that most easily if he knows 
human nature; and he will know human nature 
only as he is capable of reading the character of a 
man from the alphabet which the man has stamped 
on his own physique. 


The features and expressions, the temperament 
and the motives, all reveal facts which may in- 
fallibly be used as keys to the prospect’s mind and 
purse. A man ignorant of them and their mean- 
ing can never advance beyond the primer class in 
salesmanship. He will continually try to fit 
square pegs into round holes and round pegs into 
square holes, a feat never yet accomplished. But 
when the salesman knows human nature, as well 
as his goods, he can offer the right service, in the 
right way, to fill the right want. And of such an 
act the inevitable result is a S€LE. Your first 
task, therefore, is to learn how to detect the signs. 


The features and expressions, of course, are all 
on the surface. Their meanings are already quite 
commonly known. Hence all that is necessary is 
to cultivate a habit of looking at them in a more 
careful and systematic way, as suggested in the 
earlier part of this lesson. 


As to the motives, their presence in every one 
may be assumed. But they are not always present 
in equal proportions. Sometimes one predomi- 
nates, sometimes another. The one that predomi- 
nates is the one to which you can make your most 
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successful appeal at any particular moment. You 
thus have to decide which motive is strongest in a 
man at the time when you are talking to him. You 
do this, again, by observing the features and ex- 
pressions. 


262. Manage the Prospect According to His 
Ruling Motive-—The motives reveal themselves 
through the features and expressions. They may 
do this without any assistance from you. But the 
good salesman does not wait upon chance. You 
must feel for the motives. Weave into the early 
part of your selling-talk ideas calculated to arouse 
several or all of the motives. Then watch the 
prospect’s features and expressions to ascertain the 
effect of each. When the motive or motives upper- 
most in him are touched, they will in most cases 
betray themselves, and you will thus know where 
to strengthen your appeal. 


Here we touch upon the very central point of 
this lesson. Read the man’s features to learn 
what you can about his character in general; but 
read them much more intently in the light of his 
buying motives. If you can see that his buying 
motive is pleasure, or comfort, or money making, 
it becomes a matter of secondary interest to you— 
as a salesman—whether he is combative or retir- 
ing, honest or dishonest, cheerful or pessimistic, 
healthy or sick. 


Get the man’s motives and you will adopt the 
right attitude toward him spontaneously. Get his 
motives, and your selling-talk is almost certain to 
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shape itself along the most effective lines, Get his 
motives and you can sell. Watch the features and 
expressions for evidence of the buying motives. 
That is the kind of character reading that has a 
real importance for salesmen. 


263. Use Utmost Wisdom in Judging Men.— 
A warning is due at this point against too hasty 
judgment. The indications are not always as plain 
as they seem. For a sign, taken alone, may have 
one meaning, but when taken in connection with 
other signs, that meaning is neutralized. Thus a 
man might have a hooked, combative nose and a 
receding chin. He might have a stoop to his body, 
and yet walk like a man of firmness and decision. 
His voice and gestures might feign indifference to 
your appeal to the pleasure motive, while his eyes 
burn with desire. How are you to judge in cases 
like these? The answer is, of course, that you 
must never judge by any one sign alone, but by all 
of them together. The total sum of al! the fea- 
tures, the unified expression of the whole man, is 
what really tells. 


You must learn to add and subtract, to balance, 
and to sum up. You must learn to see quickly 
which features or expressions predominate, and to 
see also how they blend into and are modified by 
others. Learn to observe and to think about what 
you observe—and you will gain all the ability, as 
a reader of character, that is necessary for top- 
notch salesmanship. 
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' Questions for You to Answer 

1. What is meant by intuitive judgment of 
character? 

2. How are intuitions usually formed? 

3. What is objective judgment of character? 


Name the six points for observation in judg- 
ing character. 


5. What states of mind are indicated in those 
character signs? 


6. How do you distinguish between “quick” and 
“slow” thinkers and doers? 


7. Describe the three temperaments in appear- 
ance and mental action. 


8. Describe the six types of disposition as indi- 
cated by cranial formation. 


9. Name the attitudes which reveal character. 
10. What are the five motives for buying? 


11. In what ways does the customer size up the 
salesman? 


12. Why should you cultivate sympathy? 


13. Name the four groups of prospects. 


14. Why does the prospect judge the house by 
the salesman? 


15. What are the two primary types of buyers? 
16. Name the breeders of good will. 


17. What is included in the art of managing 
men? 


Lesson 10 


Part I 


WINNING THE CUSTOMER’S 
CONFIDENCE 


Part II 
SUCCESS FOR HIM WHO THINKS IT 


Su ce ERAN 


Part I: The Sales-Process 


WINNING THE CUSTOMER’S 
CONFIDENCE 


Chapter I 
Confidence Is the Foundation of Business 


264. The Stabilizing Power of Confidence.— 
New York is the greatest city in the world. In 
commercial activity, finance, “‘skyscraper’’ build- 
ings, and population it overtops all other cities 
on earth. Its busiest and most congested section 
is that part of the borough of Manhattan south 
of Sixtieth Street, in an area some five miles long 
and averaging about a mile and a half in width. 
There you will find hundreds of towering office 
buildings, mammoth hotels, and gigantic stores. 
Four lines of elevated railroads traverse as many 
avenues and three subways burrow under ground, 
in some places more than one hundred feet be- 
neath the surface. 

Why has it been possible to rear these mountain- 
like buildings and to house these millions of peo- 
ple in so small an area? There is only one ex- 
planation. New York is built on solid rock. Be- 
fore a building can be reared, its cellar must be 
blasted from the solid granite, and the walls of the 
structure must be cemented to that immovable, 
imperishable foundation. New York is what it 
is because Nature provided for it the stable foun- 
dation of granite. If it had not been for that 
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foundation there would have been no sixty-story 
Woolworth building, and the scores of lesser giant 
structures surrounding it. 


The foundation of New York.is granite, but an 
earthquake could lay the city in ruins in ten min- 
utes. If the foundation should be shaken the 
superstructure would fall. Chaos would ensue. 


Confidence is to our social and economic struc- 
ture what the mass of granite under the soil is 
to New York. Confidence is the foundation of 
all the continuous relations between men. Con- 
fidence is the stabilizing factor in human relation- 
ships. If it were not for this trait of character, 
there could be no durable association of men. 
Every man’s hand would inevitably be against his 
fellow. It would be a case of “every man for 
hiniself,” with no regard for the fate of others. 


Confidence draws men together for mutual 
helpfulness. It was the corner stone of the clan 
and the tribe. It drew tribes together into na- 
tions. When confidence lapsed between clans or 
tribes or nations, doubt and suspicion arose and, 
ultimately, war. Where confidence reigns, there 
can be no jealousy, nor envy, nor covetousness, nor 
hate. Everywhere, under all conditions, between 
individuals, classes, and nations, confidence stabil- 
izes relationships. It is the one and only emotion 
that perpetuates peace and good will; that elim- 
inates greed, discord, strife, and social disinte- 
gration. Progress is impossible without mutual 
confidence among men. 
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265. Confidence Maintains Serviceable Rela- 
tions in Business.—It is a startling but heverthe- 
less an unavoidable fact that all business rests on 
confidence; it is the very foundation of business 
‘dealing over the entire earth. At the present 
moment, it is probably well within the bounds of 
truth to say that there is no man engaged in busi- 
ness who is lacking in confidence. We do not 
mean by that to say that every man has equal 
confidence in all men. We may have confidence 
in one man but not in another, or we may have 
absolute confidence in John Doe but only partial 
confidence in Richard Roe. No one is entirely 
devoid of the trait of confidence. If it were pos- 
sible for a man to have absolutely no confidence 
in anyone or anything, he would, necessarily, be 
obliged to shut himself away from society. He 
could no longer have dealings of any kind with 
his fellowmen. It would be utterly impossible for 
him to work for anybody or to have anyone work 
for him. He could not and would not buy any- 
thing or sell anything. We may go a step further 
and say that he would not even eat food. 

These are very strong and broad statements. 
Let us see if they are true. Call your imagination 
into play, now, and see what would happen to 
the entire world of business, nay more, to our 
whole economic and social fabric, if this human 
trait of confidence should disappear from the con- 
sciousness of man. 

Suppose that when you awaken from sleep to- 
morrow morning, you should find that no man any 
longer possesses the trait of confidence; that, 
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during sleep, confidence has been wiped out of 
every man’s consciousness; that he no longer 
knows what confidence is nor does he possess it 
even in the minutest degree. Necessarily if man 
lost, in that way, the trait of confidence, he would 
also lose those traits which either support it or 
grow out of it. He would, therefore, have lost 
love, sympathy, hope, faith, courage, loyalty, am- 
bition, friendship, initiative, and all other traits 
of humanity which are linked up with confidence. 

What would happen, then, to the world of 
business if confidence were completely expunged 
from man’s mind? Stop for a minute or two 
and count up the results of such a catastrophe. 
Take yourself as an example of what would 
happen. 

If you should wake up tomorrow morning with- 
out memory of confidence, and without the fac- 
ulty of confidence in anybody or anything, you 
would be as helpless as a ship at sea without sails, 
rudder, engine, or compass. Lacking utterly con- 
fidence in yourself, you probably would not get 
out of bed. If you did get up and dress, you 
probably would not eat, for confidence in the 
value or wholesomeness of food would have dis- 
appeared. You would not go to work; you would 
have no faith in your employer or that he would 
pay your salary. You could not sell goods; no 
one would have faith enough in them to buy them. 
Money would be useless; it has value now only 
because of our faith in the Government’s stamp 
upon it. You would not board a trolley or train; 
we use them because we believe that we shall reach 
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our destination. Manufacturing would stop; there 
would be no faith that goods could be made or 
sold. Former buyers would not give orders for 
goods; confidence in the goods would have been 
lost along with confidence in the concerns from 
whom goods had been bought. Farmers would 
not plow nor plant; faith makes them do both. 
Husband would separate from wife, for love is 
based on confidence. 


Indeed, chaos would reign supreme and the 
world of business would be at a complete stand- 
still, with every wheel stopped, everyone idle, 
every plant closed, every man estranged from 
every other man. Starvation and death would 
be the sure relief from such an appalling dis- 
aster. Business relations are maintained by con- 
fidence. When confidence is dead the relations 
cease. 


266. Progress Is Impossible without Conf- 
dence.—Reference is not here made to self- 
confidence, but to the confidence which men must 
have in each other if there is to be progress; and 
by progress we do not mean merely going forward 
in point of time, but going upward in constructive 
evolution—cooperation in making business more 
serviceable and remunerative to all. 


We hear a great deal about industrial democ- 
racy, collective bargaining, closed and open shops, 
the rights of capital and labor, strikes, and many 
other phases of business activity where coopera- 
tion is necessary. It must be fully understood that 
there can be no genuine cooperation between men 
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ef one group and men of another if confidence is 
lacking. We shall have no peace in industry until 
suspicion, envy, greed, doubt, and jealousy give 
way to confidence. Cooperation is impossible 
without confidence; and there can be no industrial 
and business progress of any permanent value 
without cooperation on the part of those who are 
to be associated. In the field of business and sell- 
ing, confidence is indispensable. No prospect buys 
goods unless he has confidence in the salesman, in 
the goods, and in the house which the salesman 
represents. Confidence, on the part of the sales- 
man, in the goods and in his house, is also abso- 
lutely essential for efficient salesmanship. The 
house, too, must have confidence in its own goods, 
in its salesman, and in the customer if there is to 
be a permanent relationship. Confidence, you see, 
is the very foundation of business; without it 
there can be no business. Winning the customer’s 
confidence is an essential element in salesmanship. 


Chapter II 
The Salesman as Confidence Maker 


267. Confidence Is the Flux in Fusing the Sale. 
You memorized, let us hope, the nine elements 
in the Mechanics of Salesmanship. If you did 
not, then turn back to Book I and fix that chart 
in memory. Nowhere in it is confidence mentioned 
as a step or an element in making a sale. There 
are books and courses on salesmanship which in- 
clude confidence among the steps of the sale. But 
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there is no unanimity among the authors as to 
which step confidence is. All agree on four pri- 
mary steps in salesmanship; namely, attention, in- 
terest, desire, and decision. Some teachers make 
five steps, giving the approach as a step. Others 
make the pre-approach a step, in addition to the 
approach. Others, as stated before, make confi- 
dence a step in the sales-process, but they differ 
as to where it belongs in the series of steps. Some 
place it immediately after “interest,” claiming 
that desire cannot be induced until confidence is 
developed. 


There is no question whatever among all writers 
on salesmanship as to the four primary steps and 
their order as set forth in the preceding para- 
graph. This order cannot be changed, because 
it is the exact order in which a man’s mind works. 
No one ever buys anything, nor does he finally 
do anything until he has mentally passed through 
those four phases of mental action. He 1s seldom 
conscious of walking up those four steps; he does 
mentally walk up just the same. 


The very fact that there is no unanimity among 
teachers as to where confidence belongs in the 
series of steps, or as to whether or not it is really 
a step, is very good evidence that it is not. Con- 
fidence is, nevertheless, an element in the sale and 
a vital element at that, as: you may have already 
gleaned from Chapter I. Where does it belong, 
then, in the sales-process? A moment’s applica- 
tion of reason will give you the answer. 


It may be stated like this: 
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Confidence must pervade the entire 
sales transaction from the gaining of 
attention to the payment for goods pur- 
chased and thereafter, else there can be 
no permanent and satisfactory rela- 
tions between buyer and seller. 


The point at which confidence first begins to 
take root in the mind of the customer cannot be 
determined, any more than you can fix the point 
in a selling-talk where desire is born. It varies 
as the factors vary. If the goods are known by 
reputation to the prospect, he may already have 
confidence in them before the salesman calls. But, 
not knowing anything about the house, he may be 
entirely neutral. The salesman’s job will be to 
convince the prospect that the house is reliable. 
But the salesman himself may, by act or word, 
destroy the preconceived confidence which the 
prospect has in the goods, or he may not build up 
confidence in his house. 


The important thing to get fixed in mind here 
is, that confidence is the essential constituent that 
promotes the fusion of the factors and elements 
in a sale in a way analogous to the fusion of 
two different metals on the application of a third 
element called “‘flux.”” Rosin, for example, is the 
flux used in soldering together two pieces of tin. 
The mind of the prospect does not, let us say, 
fuse with the mind of the salesman unless confi- 
dence promotes the fusion. A salesman may se- 
cure attention, arouse interest, and, by logical 
reasoning, create conviction. He may go a step 
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further and induce desire for the goods, but if 
he has not, at the same time, developed confi- 
dence in all of its phases, he will not get decision 
to buy. Confidence—the flux—is lacking, so there 
can be no fusion of desire and decision, and no 
action, 


This is a matter of such vital importance in 
salesmanship that it will bear your careful study. 
You should give painstaking care in so preparing 
yourself and your selling-talk that every step of 
the sales-process will not only utilize the elements 
of the sale in sequential order but also, in each 
step, build up confidence—confidence in yourself, 
in your goods, and in your house. Confidence is 
to the sales-process what mortar is to a brick 
wall. 


268. Confidence Zs to Be Nurtured.—You 
have already been shown that the salesman holds 
the strategic position in selling. That position 
becomes impregnable or untenable in proportion 
to his personal strength or weakness—his char- 
acter, as sensed by the prospect. Hence the neces- 
_sity (as has been pointed out before) of develop- 
ing and maintaining a positive, likable, reliable 
character. It is not sufficient that you know your 
goods and that you be able to demonstrate their 
value. The prospect’s confidence in your demon- 
stration, his faith in what you say, is regulated 
in largest measure by his faith in you. There is 
no such thing as confidence in what you say about 
goods apart from confidence in you, the man ut- 
tering the words about the goods. If we feel 
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that a speaker is not himself worthy of confi- 
dence, we place little faith in what he may say 
or in what he may claim. 


Confidence is a tender plant, easily blighted, 
but may be nurtured until it is strong and fruitful. 
The salesman must cultivate and nurture it. In- 
deed, it is not too much to say that he should 
consciously give attention to nurturing it. It is 
well within his duty to use every means possible 
to sow seeds that will sprout into confidence, and 
then to cultivate the plant at each step of the sales- 
process until, at the close, there will be no re- 
maining doubt in the mind of the customer. 


There are two particularly useful tools for 
you to use in cultivating confidence in the mind 
of the other man. The first of these is truthful- 
ness and the second is unselfishness. 


269. Confidence Is Nurtured by Truthfulness. 
It is not necessary to dwell on this point. There 
is no room for argument here—not today. There 
are probably still left some of the “‘natural born” 
salesmen who believe that it is a mark of good 
salesmanship to “‘put something over” on a pros- 
pect; to get his order, no matter how; to make 
the most glittering claims for goods, no matter if 
those claims are half truths or whole lies. ‘Tactics 
of that kind may be used without immediate dis- 
aster in selling a specialty, with no expectation of 
ever seeing the customer again. That sort of 
salesman, together with the “blue-sky-as-a-limit” 
stock salesman, may have no conscience in exag- 
geration or in lying to a prospect; but we take it 
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for granted, in the first place, that you are not 
going to handle anything but honest goods, and, 
in the second place, that you have too much self- 
respect deliberately to deceive a prospect. 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World have as a slogan, “Truth in Advertising.” 
The advertising man has learned that there is 
always a disastrous come-back to a lie; that a lie 
itself is a boomerang which comes back to the 
salesman at an unexpected moment. Certainly 
no salesman representing a manufacturer, jobber, 
or retailer will tell anything about goods except 
the truth, when his expectation is to get repeat 
orders. Nor will a specialty salesman be other 
than truthful, even though he may expect to get 
only one order from the prospect. You never 
can tell how far that lie will travel, and you may 
butt into it some day when you least expect it. 
It is a matter of simple insurance against ultimate 
disaster that salesmanship demands telling the 
truth. When your prospect believes that you are 
telling the truth, he has confidence in you. He 
may believe you even when you are lying, but 
the results, ultimately, in the two cases are totally 
different. Moreover, some men are such good 
judges of human nature that they know when 
you lie and when you tell the truth. If you 
have to lie about goods in order to sell them, you 
are rearing a business structure that will tumble 
about your head sooner or later. 


270. Confidence Is Nurtured by Unselfishness. 
Perhaps the best evidence of that is found in 
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what a well-known retailer said in an interview 
with a newspaper reporter a year after the Great 
War. Here it is: 

“So many wholesale salesmen have an ‘ax 
to grind’ in dealing with retailers that their good 
advice often falls on deaf ears. The merchant 
who turns a deaf ear to the counsel and sugges- 
tions of salesmen visiting him, may seem rather 
unprogressive, but the fact that salesmen often 
put their own ends above the interests of the cus- 
tomers accounts for it. Moreover, it is a fact 
that friendly cooperation between salesmen and 
merchants has suffered a hard blow in the events 
of the last year. From every side the merchant 
was urged to buy goods before the next advance 
in price. Now that the bottom has dropped out 
of prices on many articles, it will not be altogether 
pleasant for the salesman to face those customers 
whom he has fooled. 

‘The salesman who honestly wants to give the 
benefit of his knowledge to his customers will 
avoid the suggestion of plans too evidently based 
on entirely selfish motives. There is not the 
slightest doubt in the mind of a retailer that an 
observing salesman, calling on many customers 
during a road trip, may pick up much information 
which will be invaluable to customers if he passes 
that information to them in the right spirit. But 
when the dealer grows suspicious of the motives 
of the salesman in giving his suggestions, even 
the profitable ones are not taken seriously. 

“That same dealer will travel hundreds of 
miles and spend perfectly good money to attend 
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a convention where he will get, perhaps, a couple 
of good ideas that can be applied to his business. 
Yet he will probably spurn those same ideas if 
they come from a salesman who gives them from 
purely selfish motives and so fails to establish 
confidence in the dealer’s mind. 

“So, for the benefit of salesmen who often find 
customers stubborn about adopting new ideas as 
to kinds and quantities of goods to buy, my advice 
is to be sure that the suggestions are free from 
selfishness. Selfish ideas, of course, can be worked 
in to a certain extent, but they ought to be mixed 
with others that are unselfish; for when the re- 
tailer is once convinced that the salesman really 
wants to help him and is unselfish in his advice 
he will have confidence in the suggestions which 
that salesman gives and will be more apt to ap- 
preciate them and use them.” 

The supreme fact emphasized in'this chapter 
is that the salesman is the confidence maker. His 
own character and his own personality, almost 
at sight, inspire the prospect with confidence or 
fill him with distrust; and later, the attitude and 
speech of the salesman nurture or destroy confi- 
dence. You may be absolutely sure that unless 
you do inspire confidence, you will not get an 
order. Another vital fact needing special em- 
phasis here is that if your customer loses confi- 
dence in you, even if he still retains confidence in 
the house, you are done for; you cannot sell him 
any more goods. The house will have to send an- 
other salesman to that customer or lose his trade 
permanently. 
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Chapter III , 
- The Goods Should Inspire Confidence 


271. Confidence Inspired by the Essential 
Service of Goods.—In Lesson 1, it was shown 
that all goods which are inherently qualified to 
fill the need of humanity thereby perform an 
essential service. That service must fit into one 
or more of the five primary motives which cause 
a man to buy. If the goods themselves do not 
seem to the prospect capable of serving in the 
capacity or manner desired, he will not have con- 
fidence in them. Some lines of goods can be sold 
more easily by letting the goods ‘“‘sell themselves,” 
than by a talk on the part of the salesman. This 
is especially true with goods which appeal to one 
or more of the physical senses. The grocer, for 
example, who tastes a new brand of canned peas 
and finds them unusually palatable, has confidence 
then that the goods will also please his customers. 
He is convinced that he can sell those peas and 
make a profit, even if the price is higher than 
other brands. The quality will sell them. 

One of the favorite stunts in demonstrating a 
cash register is to have the prospect operate it 
himself. He punches a key, say, for $1.49, sees 
the drawer slide open automatically, and deposits 
his own money in it. He closes the drawer and 
sees the machine hand out a sales ticket, with 
$1.49 stamped on it. He opens the machine and 
sees $1.49 stamped on the paper roll and, along- 
side of the figures, he sees that it was a cash sale 
made by clerk No. 1. He at once convinces him- 
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self that the cash register keeps an accurate record 
of sales made by each clerk and gives a total of 
sales for the day, saving a whole lot of figuring 
on his part. Having worked the machine he has 
confidence in it and its ability to do what is 
claimed for it. 

Tangible goods of every kind when exhibited 
right—note that—with their essential service al- 
ready implanted in the mind of the prospect, in- 
spire confidence. That is the main reason why 
salesmen are a necessity; they can so display the 
goods as to let them inspire confidence. In fact, 
it is good tactics in salesmanship not to usurp 
the silent salesmanship powers of the goods them- 
selves. The tremendous force in that sort of 
selling is well understood by manufacturers of 
many lines, so, in their advertising, they offer to 
send a free sample of the goods or to send the 
goods on trial for a specified period. Book pub- 
lishers have found the line of least resistance to 
be the getting of people to permit a volume or a 
full set of books to be sent for examination. The 
books inspire confidence in their worth. 

Whenever possible, then, let the goods sell 
themselves, while you stand by to say what the 
goods cannot say and deftly to turn the mind of 
the buyer into positive channels. The retailer 
understands this confidence-inspiring and desire- 
provoking value in the goods themselves, hence 
the elaborate window displays and counter ex- 
hibits. It is now an axiom in business that “goods 
well made are half sold.” There is another tru- 
ism which you should ever bear in mind, namely, 
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“seeing is believing.” It is a part of man’s nature 
to believe the evidence of his eyes and other senses 
more readily than he believes what you say, un- 
supported by his own sensations. 

If the goods do not inspire confidence, you, 
yourself, can’t. i 


272. Confidence Is Inspired by Users of the 
Goods.—Many men pride themselves on forming 
their judgment about goods without being influ- 
enced by what others say in favor of them. But 
there is a large class of buyers whose confidence 
is strengthened when they learn that users of the 
goods speak favorably of them and of their 
value. For that reason testimonial letters form 
an important part of the equipment of salesmen 
of certain lines. A salesman, for example, selling 
a correspondence course brings out his letters from 
satisfied students, testifying as to what they have 
received from the course. The salesman must 
know those letters thoroughly, and he must be 
able to point to the exact paragraph of a letter 
which will induce confidence in the particular pros- 
pect he is handling. He is careful also to show 
letters written by men holding positions equal in 
rank (or higher) to that of his prospect, never 
from men of lesser rank. 


The proprietary medicine business furnishes a 
striking illustration of the use of letters of com- 
mendation. These letters furnish practically the 
entire means of inspiring confidence that the rem- 
edy will do all that is claimed for it. They sell 
the medicine, and they sell it only because the 
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reader believes the statements made about the 
curative values of the medicine. Many office 
appliances and several makes of machinery, as 
well as other lines of goods, rely on testimonials 
from users to inspire confidence in the goods. 
This form of confidence-inspiring material should 
be used judiciously and freely by the salesman. 
In using it be sure that your letters or copies of 
letters are kept fresh and clean. You may start 
adverse reactions in the mind of the prospect if 
you show him dog-eared, filthy letters. They and 
the salesman himself should be clean and inviting 
in appearance. 


It is goods that you are selling and the goods 
must measure up, in your demonstration, to all 
that you claim for them. If they fall short, con- 
fidence is lost. If they prove better than your 
claims, confidence is strengthened that much more. 
It is infinitely preferable to make conservative 
claims and have the customer discover that the 
goods are better than the claims. His confidence 
and satisfaction will be unbounded. 


Chapter IV 


The Reputation of the House Should 
Evoke Confidence 


273. Reputation Has Its Sales Value——Not. 
so many years ago, a man in very moderate cir- 
cumstances in New England conceived the idea 
of putting rubber heels on shoes. His efforts to 
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get people to wear them were rather discourag- 
ing. But, with true grit and genius, he persisted. 
Eventually he had a nation-wide sale of his rub- 
ber heels. He did not manufacture them himself 
but had them made by a manufacturer of rubber 
goods. After making a sizable fortune, he sold 
out his interest in the heels for several hundred 
thousands of dollars. What did the buyers get 
for that large sum of money? Not a big factory 
stocked with machinery, nor even tons of heels. 
What they bought was a name—O’Sullivan.” 
That name had a reputation, and it was the repu- 
tation wrapped up in the name which had come 
to have a commercial value of around half a mil- 
lion dollars. 

There are probably several hundred business 
concerns in our country whose names are worth 
many times more than their factories, including 
the goods on hand. What is the value of the 
name of Tiffany or Colgate or Marshall Field or 
Wrigley or Armour or Burroughs or Disston? 
These names inspire confidence at once. They 
are known at home and abroad. No carpenter 
questions the value of a Disston saw. -The repu- 
tation of the house is its own best salesman. 
Their reputations have been built up with scrupu- 
lous care. They keep faith with their customers; 
indeed, they are disposed to be more than fair. 
They are generous with their customers, holding 
that the customer is always right. To be con- 
nected with a house of unblemished and nation- 
wide reputation is in itself a distinct satisfaction 
to a salesman. The very name of a house that 
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is known from Maine to Texas is an inspirer of 
confidence. 

You may, however, not be connected with a 
house that is known so widely. It has its reputa- 
tion to win. It is seeking new outlets for its 
goods and must compete with houses that are 
well known. That is not necessarily a handicap. 
Sometimes it is an advantage. While the repu- 
tations of several hundred big concerns, nation- 
ally known, are enormous assets, your small and 
unknown company may sell its goods if the goods 
themselves are genuinely good and you, yourself, 
inspire confidence. 

In some lines, of course, it does not aie any 
difference to the buyer what the character of the 
house is so long as the goods are right. For ex- 
ample: If you are selling sugar, salt, coffee, 
prunes, clothespins, buttons, cheese, rice, cotton 
cloth, or any one of scores of other commodities, 
the reputation of the grower or manufacturer cuts 
little figure. Quality and price are the decisive 
factors as a rule. But if you are selling rubber 
goods, the buyer will want to know something 
about the reliability of the manufacturer. If you 
cannot produce evidence that the house is reliable 
and stands back of its goods, you will have diffi- 
culty in inspiring the prospect with confidence. 
Your sale will be made on your own personality 
and not on the confidence which the goods inspire. 

In buying furs, diamonds, silk and woolen 
goods, shoes, silver and gold articles, and many 
other lines, the reliability of the house induces 
us to buy; it gains our confidence. We are not 
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apt to be experts in judging those goods, so 
unscrupulous houses could easily deceive us and 
sell us inferior or spurious goods, making us 
think that they were the finest in quality. Repu- 
tation indeed has its sales value, and the reputa- 
tion of the house for square dealing inspires 
confidence. It opens doors to the salesman. It 
is a key that opens the way to the buyer’s ear. 


274. Loyalty in Preserving the House’s Repu- 
tation.—Y ou should never associate yourself with 
a house whose reputation is at all shady or that 
is known for unreliability. Having made con- 
nection with the house it is your duty to keep its 
reputation up to high water mark; its character 
is in your hand. You can mar it by the way you 
represent it or you can enhance it. To the pros- 
pect, you are the house. That was emphasized 
in Lesson 9; it will bear repeating here. The 
salesmen make the reputation of the house in a 
very large measure. Your loyalty or disloyalty 
to your house produces confidence or doubt in the 
prospect. 


A salesman is, to be sure, between two fires 
if he looks at it that way. On the one side is 
the customer and on the other his house. The 
house has fixed the prices and terms. The cus- 
tomer frequently wants concessions. ‘Other con- 
cerns,” he argues, “give better discounts and 
longer terms.” The salesman quite naturally de- 
sires an order. It means commissions, perhaps. 
He is inclined to side with the customer, so, if 
the house turns down the order with the conces- 
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sions accepted by the salesman, the salesman 
knocks his house. Having once begun to use a 
hammer, he pulls it out in the presence of a cus- 
tomer. He does not mean to hurt his house, but 
he does hurt it, inevitably. He looks for faults 
in every department of the house and criticizes 
on every possible occasion. He passes these criti- 
cisms on to his customers in order to show them 
how hard he is laboring in their interests. 

A salesman of that nature is simply on the 
wrong road, and it is only a question of time when 
he will find another job or else get fired. Your 
first allegiance is to the house that gives you your 
bread and butter with pie on the side. Disloyalty 
to it may seem to you to be the way to win and 
hold customers, but it isn’t. That very act of 
disloyalty (whether it be knocking some one in 
the house organization, taking sides against the 
house, openly criticizing the house methods, or 
what not) affects adversely your customer’s confi- 
dence in you personally and in the house which 
tolerates a salesman who is disloyal. 

Don’t forget that a prospect will make all sorts 
of demands and even make misrepresentations 
about what other houses will do for him in order 
to get lower prices or longer terms from you. 
He is well within his rights in getting all the con- 
cessions possible if he is honest in his methods 
and statements. The thing you have to guard 
yourself against is being carried away by your 
prospect into an unreasonable sympathy with him 
and a desire to serve him more than your house. 
You must keep a steady head under conditions 
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like these and exercise the very coolest judgment. 
Above everything else, you are to look out for the 
interests of your house first. The man who is loyal 
to his house cannot lose the respect of even those 
who do not give him an order; the disloyal sales- 
man loses eventually the confidence of the cus- 
tomer and the house. ; 

The reputation of your house should indeed in- 
voke confidence, but you—the salesman—have a 
great deal to do with making and maintaining 
‘that reputation, for you are, at the time of your 
interview with a prospect, the house. 


Chapter V 


The Customer’s Nature Turns the Scales 
of Confidence 


275. Phases of Confidence Revealed in the 
Prospect.—It must be kept clearly in mind that 
you cannot get an order for goods so long as the 
prospect is in doubt about the service which the 
goods will render him, and that service is meas- 
ured by the motive which will prompt him to buy. 
With some classes of goods, as has been shown, 
confidence in the house falls into secondary place, 
or is not essential; the goods themselves are the 
center of confidence. In other cases, confidence 
in the house is the essence of the trade or pur- 
chase. In buying a machine, for example, which 
must be kept in repair (a multigraph, typewriter, 
dictaphone, or electric drive adding machine) con- 
fidence in the promises of the house carry great 
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weight with the buyer. It will be readily under- 
stood, then, that, in the latter cases, the sales- 
man’s personality is the weight in the prospect’s 
scales of judgment, which swings his confidence 
toward the purchase. 


Each prospect is a law unto himself in his atti- 
tude toward confidence and what is required by 
him to establish it in his own mind. To judge 
him correctly in this respect, you must know 
human nature thoroughly, not superficially. Les- 
son 9 becomes all the more vital at this point. 
The mastery of the means of sizing up the pros- 
pect and the application of those means in diag- 
' nosing the prospect as to character and motives 
supply you with accurate weights to cast into the 
customer’s scales of confidence. The weight of 
your reasons why he should buy must be heavier 
than his doubts and objections in order to tip the 
scales of confidence down. If you avoid the fal- 
lacies mentioned in Lesson 7 and get the motive 
for buying correctly placed, you should have little 
trouble in presenting arguments of sufficient 
weight to send doubts and objections up in the 
air. The phases of confidence, therefore, which 
correspond to buying motives are: 


276. Confidence That the Goods Will Make 
or Save Money for the Prospect-—To convince 
him of this is a matter of bringing to bear ade- 
quate proof. That proof is twofold: proof 
from his own experiences and that from the ex- 
periences of other men. The manager of a big 
department store was convinced of the necessity 
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of putting in cash registers only after the sales- 
man had made purchases in many departments of 
the store and showed the actual time lost by the 
sales girl in waiting for change from the cash 
room at the far end of a brass tube. That man- 
ager’s confidence in the cash register as a money 
saver (therefore a money maker) was clinched 
only when his objections were outweighed by 
proof of lost time (which was lost money) on 
the part of the salesperson, to say nothing of 
the time lost by the customers in waiting for 
change. Show the prospect that he will really 
make or save money and you win his confidence 
in the goods. 

Somewhat similarly, prove that your advertis- 
ing plan will make or save money for the pros- 
pect and you will get his advertising account. 


277. Confidence That the Goods Will Give 
the Utility Service Claimed.—lIf you are selling 
a vacuum cleaner to a woman, your means of es- 
tablishing confidence is not by proving that the 
machine will save her hours of labor, but that it 
will give her hours of leisure for pleasure and 
rest and other work more attractive than house 
cleaning. When you have conclusively proved 
that your goods will actually save time or effort, 
and will make for efficiency, order, or system, you 
win the confidence of the buyer. 


278. Confidence That It Is Wise to Buy Now 
for Future Use.—This is the appeal to the motive 
of caution. Prove, to a believable degree, that 
prices are going up, or that goods will be scarce, 
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and you gain confidence sufficient to land an order. 
Prove that your goods are bringing trade to the 
competitor around the corner, and that your pros- 
pect’s customers are likely to be weaned away 
from him if they get the habit of going there, and 
he will stock up as a matter of caution. He wants 
to safeguard his own interests. Prove that the 
men who study and utilize the knowledge gained 
from the correspondence course you are selling, 
win promotion, and your prospect will buy as a 
matter of caution, so as not to be left behind in 
the race for preferment. His ambitions, of 
course, enter into the amount of confidence which 
he will have. But you can stir those ambitions. 


279. Confidence That the Goods Will Satisfy 
Pride.—You would never mention pride or vanity 
or egotism in your selling-talk; of course not. But 
you know, far better than the prospect, that pride 
is the motive which makes him buy what you have 
to sell. Prove to him, by the use of suggestion, 
that, in owning the automobile you are selling, 
he will be in the class with the Vanderfellers, or 
that his business standing will be enhanced, and 
you win his confidence in your judgment of him. 
Prove that his wife will suffer or that his daughter 
will drop in the social scale when his income stops 
at his death, and you give him confidence sufficient 
to buy insurance enough to provide for wife and 
daughter on a liberal scale. 


280. Confidence That the Goods Will Give the 
Pleasure Desired.—This is not so difficult as some 
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_ of the other motives. Pleasure is a dominant note 
in most lives—pleasure in eating, drinking, travel- 
ing, or everyday living. Suggest convincingly that 
your goods will give the pleasure desired and you 
establish confidence in their necessity. It is a 
weakness of human nature to find excuses for buy- 
ing things which will minister to pleasure. When 
you help a man to convince himself that what you 
offer will really give pleasure to him or to those 
he loves, you establish in his mind confidence in 
your good judgment, as well as confidence in the 
goods or proposition. 


These illustrations are merely suggestions of 
the many ways in which you may use buying mo- 
tives as weights to tip the scales of confidence in 
the consciousness of the prospect. It is his own 
nature which, in the last analysis, determines your 
method of inspiring confidence. But, of one 
thing you may be absolutely certain; namely, you 
must gain the confidence of the prospect. It is 
the foundation of all business dealing. It is the 
one element above all other elements entering 
into the sales-process. If you do not gain the 
confidence of the prospect, you cannot get an or- 
der. If you gain his confidence, and he has need 
for your goods, you will get his order sooner or 
later, if he can pay for the goods. 


The crux of selling is to establish 
absolute confidence in the mind of 
the prospect and to keep that confi- 
dence with unswerving fidelity. 


Part II: The Salesman 
SUCCESS FOR HIM WHO THINKS IT 


Chapter I 


Self-Confidence Is Deaf to 
Discouragement 


281. A Salesman Who Resurrected His Cour- 
age.—In a previous lesson you were made ac- 
quainted with a little yellow devil. You were 
reminded of the lies which he delights to tell to 
those who give him houseroom. It was pointed 
out that he is responsible for all failure to utilize 
the margin of time for self-improvement. It was 
very clearly shown that this yellow devil is merely 
the lazy, yellow streak in human nature which 
gives excuses for its own shortcomings. 

That little yellow devil has a twin brother—but 
he is black—and he is happy only when he is able 
to paint a great broad black band across the daily 
sky of a salesman and so make everything look 
black. That black band we shall call discourage- 
ment; and discouragement kills faith and hope, 
and invites defeat. ‘The little black devil who 
blots out the sun and puts you on the toboggan 
headed for swift failure finds easy marks in the 
tribe of salesmen. He is on the job every moment 
of the day and night during the hours we are 
conscious. 

Maxwell Droke, sales promotion specialist, 
and formerly a sales manager, tells this story: 
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‘We once had a young salesman in our organ- 
ization who went for nearly thirty days without 
using up enough order blanks to make a first-class 
spitball. But every night that lad sent us a daily 
report. And those reports told us a heap about 
the boy. I knew his territory well enough to check 
up the ‘dope.’ And I found that despite the poor 
showing, this salesman was making his calls faith- 
fully, day in and day out. Never was he known 
to overlook a prospect. And so I knew that he 
had nerve. It takes a man with unusual grit to 
hang on under those conditions. 


“Something was wrong. We didn’t know what, 
but we started to find out. First we wrote the 
salesman a letter, just a frank, friendly little note. 
We put the situation straight up to him, told him 
we knew he was trying and that we wanted to help 
him. Then we asked point-blank what the trouble 
was—why he could not close sales. 


“Back came a letter by return mail. It was 
almost desperate in its earnestness. The sales- 
man was trying with all of his might and main to 
win out. But the big trouble was that he didn’t 
believe in himself; he had become, for the time 
being, utterly discouraged. 


“I sat down and wrote the salesman that very 
morning. A few days ago I chanced to run across 
a copy of the letter in my files. Eliminating a 
few personal references, I am passing it on, not 
as a model missive, but to show just the tack which 
our firm took in this particular instance, 
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My Dear Baker: 

Your letter of the 6th was particularly 
interesting to me, because it reads like a 
chapter out of my own life. 

I left a ‘behind-the-counter’ job in a small- 
town drug store to ‘go on the road’ when I 
was nineteen. I was in love with the selling 
game. I wanted to make good more than 
anything else in the world; but somehow I 
just couldn’t make sales, 

Then one day I got next to myself. The 
thing that was holding me back was the very 
same condition that you are up against. It’s 
a thing which has wrecked a heap of prom- 
ising sales careers—-LACK OF CONFIDENCE. 
When you lose faith in yourself you come 
mighty close to making it a unanimous de- 
cision; for if you don’t believe in YOU, 
how can you expect anybody else to take you 
seriously? Is it reasonable to expect a cus- 
tomer to be bowled over by a weak-kneed 
sales argument that even you yourself aren’t 
sold on? 

I have a hunch, Baker, that you are try- 
ing too darned hard to SELL things. Don’t 
do it. That DESPERATE attitude is one of 
the best ways of breeding self-consciousness. 
I know from experience. Try not to brood 
over your past failures. Don’t start tomor- 
row under the handicap of today’s errors. 

Is there any logical reason WHY you can- 
not sell goods? Certainly not! You have 
a heart, a soul, a body, and plenty of brains. 
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All of the equipment that anyone was ever 
blessed with is YOURS right this minute. 


You can do ANYTHING in this wide world 
that any other human being has done, if you 
only WANT to do it HARD enough and go at 
it in the RIGHT way. That's the spirit in 
which you should approach a buyer. You 
will find it a wonderful help. Think not 
‘Can I sell this man?’ but rather “HOw can 
I sell this man?’ Study your buyer. Don’t 
consider him as an Ogre Absolute, clutching 
the coveted Order in his talons. Think of 
him as a MAN. 


The buyer may represent wealth, power, 
industry—and yet he is just a man—no big- 
ger than you are—no more wonderful and 
magnificent a creature. He hasn't a third 
leg, a couple of extra fingers, probably not 
even a double chin to brag about. One tell- 
ing argument, one little sales point, and he is 
in your power. You CAN sell him. You can 
sell OTHER men. I know you can, because 
I once stood just where you are standing to- 
day. I faced the problems you are facing. 
I won. And you are going to win. 


You are going to acquire faith—mountain- 
moving faith—in the man who wears your 
shoes. You are going to BELIEVE IN YOUR- 
SELF and in your ability to put things over. 
And why shouldn't you? You breathe as 
much air, take up as much space, and are 
just as important in this old world’s work as 
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all of the kings and potentates and great ones 
of the earth. 


Here’s a homely little creed that has 
helped me. Maybe it will give you the right 
start. Try repeating it every morning be- 
fore you pick up your order-book and port- 
folio: 

I BELIEVE IN MYSELF. 

I BELIEVE IN MY WORK. 

I BELIEVE IN MY COMPANY. 

I BELIEVE IN THE GOODS I AM SELLING. 

I BELIEVE I AM GOING TO HAVE A MIGHTY 

SUCCESSFUL DAY. 


Tomorrow morning you are going Mrs 
business with shoulders squared, head up, 
the fighting light in your eye. And you are 
going to win. 

We are betting on you. 

Sincerely. 


“In less than a week that salesman sent in two 
orders. They were small ones, to be sure, but 
we hailed them with eagerness. Friendly, encour- 
aging letters went out to him at frequent inter- 
vals. Six months after my first encouraging letter 
went to Baker, that timid, discouraged chap 
ranked first among the salesmen in number of 
orders and third in volume of business sent in.” 


282; Self-Confidence Makes Selling Agreeable 
and Successful.—tIn the first place, salesmanship, 
by its nature, implies constant association with 
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men, many of whom are antagonistic to yourself 
and your aim; it implies a bold encroachment upon 
their privacy and their time, and the application 
of pressure to make them do what they have no 
desire to do. All this is a heavy trial and strain 
to the man without self-confidence. He hesitates 
long outside the prospect’s door, mopping the cold 
sweat from under his collar; his voice sticks in 
his throat; he blushes and stammers and forgets 
his selling-talk; and, after apologies for his in- 
trusion, he retires, raked from behind by con- 
temptuous stares. Every interview is torture to 
him because he is afraid. Whereas, a brother 
salesman, imbued with self-confidence, would find 
in the same experience cheerful adventure and an 
unfailing delight. 

Secondly, a salesman needs confidence to make 
his work successful. As shown in Part I of this 
lesson, confidence of the prospect in the salesman 
is an essential condition accompanying every step 
of the sales-process. If it is not present, the 
prospect is liable to bolt at any moment, throw off 
the salesman’s control, and defy recapture. It 
has to grow continuously from first to last, and, 
at the grand climax of closing, it has to be strong 
and complete. 

Confidence of the prospect in the salesman can 
be inspired only by the confidence of the salesman 
in himself. 

A salesman without self-confidence seems un- 
worthy to be honored by the prospect’s attention. 
He seems weak in body, mind, or character, and 
the prospect is not moved to take any interest in 
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him or his affairs. The salesman also appears to 
feel that it is wrong or shameful for him to be 
selling, so the prospect is naturally led to believe 
that there is something wrong with the goods. 
By so openly doubting himself, the salesman 
breeds doubt in the mind of the prospect. If he 
works on a salary and cannot develop self-confi- 
dence he will promptly be relieved by a new em- 
ploye. If he works on commission, he will sooner 
or later find himself stranded somewhere without 
means to pay his overdue board bill. Yet another 
salesman, superior to him in no way except 
through the possession of confidence, will build up 
a profitable business in the same territory. Self- 
confidence is thus a prime essential, both to make 
selling agreeable, and to make it productive. 

Best of all, there can be no discouragement 
where self-confidence is deaf to the chatter of the 
little black devil; ke becomes discouraged and 
slinks into hiding. 


Chapter II 
The Sinews of Self-Confidence 


283. Knowledge is the Chief Sinew of Self- 
Confidence.—Speaking figuratively, a sinew is 
that which supplies strength or gives power. Ig- 
norance, disease, doubt, and fear are all foes of 
confidence. The one and only way to rid your- 
self of these enemies of good salesmanship is by 
cultivating the opposite traits—knowledge, health, 
courage, and faith. 
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The only means of removing ignorance is the 
acquisition of knowledge. In salesmanship, you 
must master the facts and conditions surrounding 
you by knowledge of your goods, of human na- 
ture, and of selling technique. Most of these 
subjects have already been under discussion and 
the rest are soon to follow. Let us see if we 
can get at the scientific side of this problem, and 
prove the relations of knowledge and confidence. 

One of the fundamental evolutionary laws is 
the ‘law of exercise.’’ Activity develops long legs 
and ears for the rabbit, keen scent for the dog, 
nimble fingers and a sense of harmony for the 
musician. The place where this growth registers 
is not only in the organ named, but in the brain. 
In the rabbit, for example, auditory vigilance has 
highly specialized that part of the brain which 
takes cognizance of sound. Paderewski, likewise, 
by focalizing his forces in the interests of his art, 
has grown millions of brain cells for his chief 
center of energy. So it is with every man who 
specializes. His brain develops in relation to 
that specialty. 

What is the result? Effective work in one’s 
particular line, of course. We all know how 
Paderewski can perform on the piano. But there 
is something more. The musician exhibits a mar- 
velous enthusiasm and rapture in the midst of the 
execution of his art. He is oblivious of all else. 
He has a sublime confidence. The simple psy- 
chological explanation is this. The human mind 
is so constituted that it can contain only one idea 
at atime. If the idea occupying it at any moment 
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is weak, it may give place to another, or dodge in 
and out with any number of rival ideas. When a 
specialist’s brain, so largely developed in one line, 
entertains an idea in that line, the idea is apt to 
be a strong one. It will steadily crowd out all 
other ideas and itself occupy and dominate the 
whole field of consciousness. The man is therefore 
confident in the matter of his specialty, because 
that powerful, dominant part of his brain is act- 
ing, and doubt has no place to enter. 


Get knowledge of and become familiar with 
every phase and detail of your work, and you can 
scarcely fail of confidence in yourself. 


284. Health Gives Strength to Self-Conf- 
dence.—As ignorance is crowded out by knowl- 
edge, so weakness is crowded out by strength. A 
man in the full glow of physical health throws off 
fear as he does disease; he withstands it as he 
withstands cold. When conscious mental power 
is added to that, the man may reasonably feel, 
and does feel, at his ease about the outcome of 
almost any encounter. This same principle may 
be carried over to another phase of self-confidence 
—confidence in your moral rectitude. If you are 
morally clean and strong, swayed by no vicious 
habits, influenced by no dark motives or negative 
emotions, then you will have self-confidence on 
the character side. 

We have already stated the rules for physical 
and mental culture, and need not repeat them 
here. Get and maintain good health and you 
have the basis for self-confidence. Sick folk are 
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not apt to be full of fire and courage and confi- 

“dence. The beginning of confidence is knowledge 
and health. Lacking those qualifications, it is 
useless for you to hope for the bearing which 
inspires trust and acquiescence on the part of the 
prospect; it is useless for you: to attempt to be- 
come a salesman. 


285. Courage Puts Heart into Self-Confi- 
dence.—An army sometimes goes into action lack- 
ing confidence that it will win. It may outnumber 
the enemy, it may have superior arms and an ad- 
vantageous position; yet because it has met re- 
verses lately and become discouraged, or because 
it is too keenly aware of the uncertainty of fate, 
it fears that it may suffer defeat. So with a sales- 
man. He may know himself to be in perfect 
fighting trim, he may fervently believe in the 
rightness of his goods and their serviceability to 
the prospect; but if he permits his thoughts to 
dwell on the prospect’s possible vagaries of char- 
acter, or the depletion of his purse, or the unfore- 
seeable chances of fortune, he may doubt whether, 
after all, he is going to make a sale. The fight 
is lost before he begins it. He advances too cau- 
tiously; he wavers at the first sign of resistance; 
at the first actual blow, he gives up hope, and re- 
tires in disorder. 


An expert salesman never approaches a pros- 
pect in that state of mind. He tells himself that 
he is going to win, and thrills with the thought of 
it. So he strides into the fray with energy and 
courage, overriding every obstacle. He wins be- 
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cause courage and self-confidence work together. 
Courage puts red blood into self-confidence and 
dispels its timidity. Where self-confidence would 
stand in momentary panic, courage gives strength 
‘to go ahead. Ne man of courageous confidence 
was ever a coward, and no man of cowardly heart 
ever succeeded as a salesman. 


286. Faith Drives Fear from Self-Confidence. 
Fear is the bane of cur lives. It is the special 
bane of nervous and high-strung men who imag- 
ine, in consequence, that they can never learn to 
sell. They may know their proposition thor- 
oughly, they may Le in tip-top physical and mental 
condition, yet, at the critical moment, courage de- 
serts them. With hand on the prospect’s door 
knob, their hearts seem to sink clear out of their 
bodies. ‘Their approach is awkward, and their 
opening confused; and not till well on in the 
presentation do they calm down and get their emo- 
tions under control. 

It may encourage salesmen of this type to know 
that nervousness at the beginning of an interview 
is not necessarily a detriment. Famous actors 
and orators have said that they are always “‘trem- 
bly” at the moment of going on the stage, and 
that this condition is the surest presage of a good 
performance. It is just the momentary breath- 
lessness, the preliminary keying up of the nerves 
which enables them to concentrate on the work in 
hand, and to put forth all their powers to the best 
advantage. 

If you are hich strung, the fact probably indi- 
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-cates reserves of emotion and energy which, once 
brought under control, will make you a salesman 
of the highest class. The truth of that statement 
has been proved over and over again, not only in 
salesmanship but in other professions and callings. 
Say what you will, however, this form of fear is 
disconcerting to the salesman, and its effect upon 
the prospect is bad. 

You want to know, then, some rule for over- 
coming it, at least in its really violent manifesta- 
tions. There are several rules, but only one need 
claim our attention here. Confidence, by elim- 
ination of panic, can be developed through a gen- 
uine wish and intention to render service to the 
buyer. This implies, of course, a knowledge that 
the goods are right, and a knowledge of their 
serviceability. But it implies something more 
than that—it implies a passion added to knowl- 
edge. That passion does not recognize fear; it 
holds to faith. It believes in men and their ulti- 
mate high destiny. It believes in honest business 
and fair profits and in one’s own equality with 
other men. We are most frequently afraid of 
men in high positions without reason. They are 
only men, nothing more, as Maxwell Droke said 
in his letter to Baker. Faith in yourself as an 
equal man gives self-confidence—the sort of con- 
fidence which is able to meet any man on his own 
ground. 

Confidence, as you see, is not a mysterious 
quality which a man “just has” or “just doesn’t 
have.” Neither is it a quality to be acquired by 
wishing. It is a quality based on definite, well- 
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known conditions, and those conditions must be 
established by work. 


Chapter III 
Traits Which Make Reliability 


287. Reliability Is the Sterling Mark of Sales- 
manship.—When you buy a silver spoon with the 
word “sterling” embossed on the back of the 
handle, you may rest assured that it contains only 
sufficient alloy to render it hard enough for life- 
long service. It contains all of the pure silver 
specified by law to entitle it to the name “‘sterling.”’ 
When a man is reliable he possesses sterling char- 
acter. Nothing higher can be achieved by any 
man than to be known as being absolutely reliable. 
Modern business demands reliability in men. 
Salesmanship of the superior kind calls for men 
of reliability. We may go so far as to say that 
reliability is the ‘‘hall mark” of salesmanship. 
The business world will some day, doubtless, put 
that hall mark of reliability on the highest grade 
salesmen and call them “‘sterling.” 

Business demands that you be intellectually 
able. Ability to sell, as we have already learned, 
depends on a trained mind; but the mental pro- 
cesses must be reliable else we cannot depend on 
the results. Judgment must be reliable; will must 
be reliable; body powers must be reliable; emo- 
tions must be reliable. No matter how highly 
educated you are, if you are not reliable you can- 
not succeed in salesmanship. Reliability of the 
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salesman, his goods, and his house is the one 
magnet which gets and holds the confidence of the 
customer. It is your most precious possession. 


288. Honesty Is the Bedrock of Reliability — 
Honesty is much more than no stealing. Hon- 
esty includes truthfulness, fairness, justness, faith- 
fulness in act and speech. Some men believe that 
they are honest just because they are not in jail. 
They are dishonest ‘within the law,’ and so 
keep out of jail. The honest salesman does not 
pad his expense account; only thieves do that. If 
you cover up a dollar’s worth of cigars under 
‘“‘meals” you have stolen the dollar just as surely 
as though you extracted it from your employer’s 
cash drawer. Suppose a salesman is working on 
salary, with the understanding that he is to put in 
seven and a half hours a day, with three and a 
half on Saturday. But he works only an average 
of six and a half hours and three on Saturday. 
He has stolen five and a half hours of time which 
he agreed to give to his house. He sold that 
time but did not deliver it. He collected the 
money for it but kept the goods. Suppose his 
salary is $60 a week; then he steals $8 every 
week. It was stolen just as truly as though he 
took it out of the cash register. 


A man can’t be crooked and honest at the same 
time. Honesty demands that you represent an 
honest house with honest goods. If you find that 
the house is not absolutely reliable, throw up the 
job. To remain means that you become like the 
house. If the goods are not honest in every par- 
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ticular, quit selling them. That is the only thing 
for a reliable salesman to do who has self-respect. 
Reliability is moral ability on which men can re- 
ly; less than that is a liability. 

Therefore be sure of your moral blamelessness. 
If you expect to take the self-reliant and resolute 
attitude when you face your customers, you must 
have no little devils of accusation and shame 
pinching you all the time. You must feel that you 
are an honest man; not merely know it, because 
the mind will by argument convince itself of things 
that one cannot feel. You must fee/ that you are 
honest, raised high above the possibility of crook- 
edness or deceit. You must equally feel your- 
self above any base act or habit. When you have 
been guilty of such acts, you always fear that the 
whole world knows or suspects them. Nor are 
vour fears unfounded. In no subtle way, but 
plainly on your face, is your shame revealed. This 
may well rob you of confidence—and it invariably 
does. 


Be sure that you are honest, for you are obliged 
to live, eat, and sleep with yourself, and you un- 
doubtedly prefer to live with a man whom you can 
respect and admire. 


289. Integrity Measures the Bounds of Re- 
liability A man is no bigger nor sounder than 
the integrity of his moral life. Integrity means 
wholesomeness, soundness, uprightness. The man 
of integrity is not lacking in any of the moral 
qualities. It is possible for one to be honest but 
not entirely faithful in doing all that might be 
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done to get business. We can .be thoroughly 
honest and never do any more work than we are 
hired to do. But integrity means more than hon- 
ésty, it means loyalty and fidelity to the best in- 
terest of the house and of everybody connected 
with us. It means fidelity to wife and children, 
to the home town, the state, and the nation. In- 
tegrity implies absolute faithfulness in the dis- 
charge of every duty and obligation, It includes, 
you see, far more than honesty does, for honesty 
itself is an element of integrity. 

Your reliability is measured by your integrity. 


290. Sincerity Puts the Stamp of Genuineness 
upon Reliability —After all, one of the searching 
questions which come to the fore when you have 
business relations with a man is this: “Is he sin- 
cere?’ No matter how honest a man may seem 
to be, no matter how pronounced his integrity, we 
want to know if he really means what he says or 
whether he is acting a part—whether he is sin- 
cere. 

Sincerity does not wear a mask. The sincere 
individual is exactly what he appears to be. He 
is not an actor, assuming different characters for 
various business ends. He does not pretend to 
be something other than he really is. 


Your prospect is greatly bothered in his effort 
to determine whether or not you are sincere in 
your statements and claims for your goods, or if 
you are just talking for effect. He isn’t sure that 
your interest in his prosperity is really sincere. He 
rather thinks that you only pretend interest in his 
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welfare so as to get an order. Recall the testi- 
mony of the retailer, given in section 270. He 
was quite sure that many salesmen are far from 
sincere. Sincerity wins confidence and makes 
friends, for you can rely on the sincere man. He 
does not deceive you. His loyalty is genuine, his 
friendship is the real thing. 

Honesty, integrity, sincerity; fine qualities in 
any man, don’t you think? And they make up re- 
liability. What is the money value of reliability? 
You can answer. Now, link ability with reliability 
and what sort of a salesman would you have? 
Could he make friends; could he win confidence; 
could he sell goods? To ask these questions, is 
to indicate the answer. Hold fast to the traits 
of reliability. They strengthen ‘self-confidence 
and establish confidence in your prospect. 


Chapter IV 


The Man Who Thinks He Can, Is the 
Man Who Does 


291. Nothing Stops You But Yourself —This 
lesson brings to your attention two of the most 
important and vital subjects of the entire course, 
namely: Confidence which you want the prospect 
to have in you, and confidence which you should 
have in yourself—self-confidence. You now know 
their places in the sales-process and in the sales- 
man. You can win the confidence of your pros- 
pect; you can develop such self-confidence that 
nothing will turn you aside from your purpose. 
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When you reach the point of really thinking that 
you can do a thing, it is then already half done. 
The wise men of old taught their sale some- 
“thing like this: 

“When you make up your mind definitely to get 
a certain something, that something begins to run 
toward you. Somewhere in the future you and it 
will meet.” } 

And another wise man, who once lived in the 
little country of Palestine, said: “All things are 
yours.” Maybe that does not apply to you, and 
perhaps it does. It is for you to determine. At 
any rate, you will make a good beginning to get 
all things needful for your comfort and happiness 
by developing self-confidence to a high degree. 
Then, nothing can stop you. 


292. Cautions Respecting Self-Confidence. 
In all his search for confidence, the student will 
do well to bear in mind these two cautions. 

1. Be willing to take time. In some men con- 
fidence grows rapidly, but in others it seems to 
mount up tediously grain by grain. Do not be 
discouraged if the change in you takes place 
slowly. Confidence is cumulative. Find enough 
of it to carry you through your first encounter, 
and that will add to the fund which you can draw 
on in the next. Be confident that you are going 
to attain confidence. Expect success in this en- 
deavor, as well as in each of your sales, and keep 
trying. The outcome is certain. It is the law of 
life, and Nature does not disappoint us in the long 
run. 
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2. Be sure that you have genuine confidence 
and not some kind of a counterfeit. Do not con- 
fuse it with conceit or cocksureness. Confidence 
respects the prospect and hopes to do him a ser- 
vice. Conceit is an exaggerated notion of one’s 
abilities. Conceit is vulgar and repulsive. Cock- 
sureness is based on ignorance, it underestimates 
the ability of the prospect, and it expects to sell 
him whether it can do him a service or not. The 
latter qualities may get business once, but they 
seldom get it twice in the same place. They are 
more offensive to the ordinary prospect than fear, 
and, in the end, their effects upon a permanent 
success are the same. 


Win confidence, by all means; but work 
as hard to avoid the counterfeit as you do 
to win the real. 


293. What You Can Do If You Think So.— 
If you lack self-confidence, you needn’t be 
ashamed to confess it, for there is not one sales- 
man in ten who at the beginning of his career 
had as much as he desired of this precious quality. 
They doubted their own fitness; they doubted 
their mission; and always, before even the meek- 
est prospect, they doubted whether they were go- 
ing to sell. 


Somehow, though, they learned to sell. They 
ceased to doubt. They developed self-confidence. 
So, you may feel perfectly certain that in yourself, 
also, this indispensable quality can be grown. But 
how? You can best answer that question by first 
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determining just what is the matter with you when 
you lack self-confidence; that lack is nothing more 
nor less than a form of fear. Now, fear in- 
variably results from one of three causes, or from 
a combination of the three. 


A. Ignorance of the real ‘facts and condi- 
tions surrounding you. 


B. Weakness, and conscious inability to 
cope with the facts and conditions. 


C. Momentary emotional panic. 


Examine any kind of fear you ever had, and 
you will find that it sprang from one or more of 
these causes. If you wish to overcome fear, 
therefore, and to acquire self-confidence, you can 
do it by removing these three causes. You now 
know how to do that; and, when it is done, you 
will experience the results set forth in the follow- 
ing paragraph. 


Your bearing and your whole manner of pre- 
senting your proposition will be changed. The ef- 
fect upon the prospect will be changed accordingly. 
Your rap on his door will be firm, your voice clear 
and steady. You will enter his room smiling and 
cheerful, with a brisk, unfaltering step. You will 
stand well poised on your feet. You will begin 
your speech where you meant to begin it, and you 
will intimate that you can talk all day if neces- 
sary—only, you are sure he will not make it 
necessary. . 


You know what you are doing every moment of 
the time; you also know why and how you are 
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doing it; and you look forward to a result scien- 
tifically calculated. Trusting yourself, you inspire 
the prospect with confidence. His mind subtly but 
surely inclines to your favor. The opinion you 
have of yourself, the same will he have of you. 
He will believe as you believe. He will believe 
in your physical and mental fitness and your moral 
integrity. He will believe in your goods and 
house. He will believe in your mission. He will 
believe in these things because you believe in them, 


and because they are true. He cannot, therefore, 
help himself. 


This means that he will willingly follow you 
through every step of the sale from opening to 
close, and, unless some powerful contrary reason 
precludes, he will buy your goods. Confidence is 
thus the greatest advantage you can possibly gain. 
Confidence creates what it expects. Confidence is 
at once the hope and the cause of success. In 
view of the constant pleasure in your work which 
it insures, remember that confidence is not only 
the foundation of business, it is also the essential 
bedrock of success in salesmanship. 


“Let us have faith that right 
makes might, and in that faith let 
us dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it.”—Lincoln. 
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Questions for You to Answer 


1. Why is confidence the stabilizing force in 
business ? 

2. Make a list of the things that would happen 
to the world if confidence should be wiped 
out of man’s mind. 

3. What is the exact place of confidence in 
the sales-process? 

4. What two traits of character are calculated 
to nurture confidence in the buyer? 

5. In what ways do the goods inspire confi- 
dence? 

6. How does the reputation of the house bear 
on the question of confidence? 

7. Name the five phases of confidence which 
may be aroused in the prospect. 

8. Repeat the sentence giving the crux of 
selling. 

9. Give the substance of Droke’s letter. 

10. Make his five “I believes” your morning 
affirmations. 

11. Repeat from memory the four section titles 
in Chapter II, Part II. 

12. What does honesty include? 

13. What elements go to make up integrity? 

14. Why is sincerity an essential quality in sales- 
manship ? 

15. Name the two cautions respecting self-confi- 
dence. 


16. What are the three causes of fear? 


Lesson 11 


Part I 
OBTAINING AN AUDIENCE 


Part II 
DESERVING A WELCOME 


Part I: The Sales-Process 
OBTAINING AN AUDIENCE 
Chapter I 
The Tactics of Selling 


294. The First Principle in Salesmanship. 
Wilbur Hall in The Saturday Evening Post, cites 
the following incident in the life of a salesman. 

“Wiley, the purchasing agent of Sunbeam Food 
Products, sat in his office talking to Rankin, a 
friend with another house, when in came a digni- 
fied gentleman immaculately dressed and with a 
self-confidence that amounted to divine compla- 
cency. 

“IT called to sell you that ditch-digging ma- 
chine, Mr. Wiley,’ he said, with calm assurance. 
“You asked me for thirty days in which to think 
it over and your time is up today.’ 

“Rankin, listening from his corner, disliked 
this elegant being from the first; but before Pur- 
chasing Agent Wiley was through he had begun 
to feel rather sorry for him. 

“Wiley opened up without drawing breath. He 

started with simple and guileless little inquiries 
about that ditch digger. Knapp, the salesman, 
floundered along on sheer nerve. Then the ques- 
tions became more involved. Then they became 
complex, intricate, technical, searching. Shafting, 
horse power, yardage, capacity, fueling and lubri- 
cating details and costs, economy per day, speed 
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per yard, efficiency in varying soils, adjustments 
for depth and width of ditch—Wiley was insatia- 
ble. The queries came so fast, and assumed in 
the salesman a knowledge so thorough that in sixty 
seconds Knapp was stuttering, and in five minutes 
he was through. When he tried generalizations 
the purchasing agent backed him against the wall 
of specific facts; when he ducked or feinted or 
bluffed Wiley hammered through and broke down 
his defense. At the end of ten minutes Rankin, 
listening now with a good deal of pity for the 
unfortunate, decided that Knapp would have hesi- 
tated a long time before swearing to his own name. 

“In the end he bowed himself out of the place, 
very haughty and with a very red face. The 
purchasing agent turned toward Rankin and 
said: ‘I’m glad Knapp came in. He is one of 
the crack salesmen of that company, as they rate 
him, yet in my opinion he is at the bottom of the 
_ scale as a modern salesman.’ 

“ “But, good Lord, man!’ Rankin exclaimed, 
‘you certainly didn’t expect a mere salesman to 
answer all those technical questions, did you?” 

“Why not?’ 

“ “Because no one but a first-class engineer could 
do more than guess at those details.’ 

“Ts that so? Well, I'll tell you something 
Rankin, without boasting. With a very few ex- 
ceptions, I could have answered every question I 
asked.’ 

“Tf you knew, why did you ask this bird?’ 

“Moral effect,’ Wiley retorted promptly. ‘The 
Saxon Machinery Company manufactures the best 
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line of heavy machinery that I know anything 
about. But this man, Knapp, is content to know 
that and to let his sales success depend on it. 
Some of his machines I am going to need one day; 
and when I do, I want to be able to ask him about 
them and get real answers to my questions. Mark 
my word—the next time he comes in here he will 
know what he is talking about or he won't 
come!’ ” 

What is the lesson here? Simply this—that 
Knapp was not prepared. He was just like hun- 
dreds of other salesmen in that he depended on 
the reputation of his house, the ignorance of his 
prospect, and his “born” ability as a salesman, 
with bluff and a “front,” to put his sales across. 
But he met one purchasing agent who knew more 
about his goods than he did himself, so he lost out. 

Now, look back at your chart of the Mechanics 
of Salesmanship (Lesson 2, Section 41) and note 
that the first principle in salesmanship is “Judi- 
cious Approach.” The three elements that enter 
into a judicious approach are: 


Preparing for the interview, 
Obtaining an audience, 
Judging the prospect. 


These, as well as “holding attention,” are the 


subjects of this lesson—and very important sub- 
jects they are, too. Knapp obtained an audi- 
ence with his prospect easily; but he failed to land 
an order because he had failed in his preparation. 
He did not know: his goods and he did not know 
Wiley, his prospect. It very frequently happens 
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that a sale is lost before the interview is begun; 
and, conversely, most sales are already won be- 
tore the salesman and his prospect meet; they are 
won because of what is in the mind of the sales- 
man. 


295. What Are Tactics?—This is a military 
term, but it is the best word for us at this point. 
Its simplest definition is: ‘‘Any system of pro- 
cedure.”’ Effective salesmanship requires exactly 
that—system in going ahead. ‘Tactics refers pri- 
marily to one’s method of proceeding while in the 
presence of the prospect; but what a salesman 
does in the presence of the prospect is determined 
by the kind of preparation he has made, or the 
lack of it. Preparation, therefore, is more than 


half the battle. 


Up to this point in the course you have been 
made acquainted with the field and scope of busi- 
ness, the factors, elements, tools, and conditions 
of selling, and everything else essential to the men- 
tal transaction between yourself and the prospect, 
calculated to produce favorable action on his part. 
Now, however, we shall proceed to apply what we 
have learned. But you must understand that the 
limited space of these lessons makes it possible 
to give only the barest suggestions in applying 
principles or rules; and that the applications given 
must, for the most part, apply to specialty sell: 
ing, where a prospect is met for the first time. 
The tactics of selling, it is true, as a “‘system of 
procedure,” are to be used with regular customers 
as well as with new prospects; for, if you are not 
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merely an order taker, you must, even with old 
customers, get attention fixed on new goods, 
arouse interest, create conviction, induce desire, 
and secure decision and action. This is sometimes 
just as difficult with an old customer as with a new 
prospect. 


Let it be emphasized strongly here that your 
method of procedure, when you get into the pres- 
ence of the prospect, should not be left to the 
spur of the moment; for the spur may be lacking, 
or it may be in the hands of the prospect himself— 
in which case you will get a jab that will send you 
out of the door like a balloon punctured by a pin. 
Knapp, you recall, went out that way after the 
spurs of Wiley had finished him. You may de- 
pend on inspiration or the spur of the moment, in 
giving your demonstration, so far as the exact 
method of applying your selling-talk is concerned ; 
but your preparation to apply it, and what you 
are going to apply, must all be settled long before 
the interview. A good tactician gets all of his ma- 
terial together before he lines up for the contest. 
The first element in a judicious approach, then, is 
adequate preparation. You can’t have too much 
of it; you may have too little—much to your sor- 
row and loss. 


296. The Retail Salesman’s Preparation.A 
retail salesman should not be content to be only 
an order taker. The clerk (mentioned in a pre- 
vious lesson) who did not know lawn mowers 
is an illustration of an all too prevalent type. 
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<The retail salesman should know his goods just 
as thoroughly as the specialty man. He may not 
have to use his knowledge with the customer who 
comes in for the specific purpose of buying goods 
already chosen; but even such.a prospective sale 
may be lost if the salesman cannot satisfy the 
mind of the prospect. A grocery salesman may 
not need to know very much about sugar, flour, 
tea, or vinegar in order merely to fill a customer’s 
wants. A hardware salesman does not need to 
know the history of nails, screws, rolling pins, or 
putty; but he should know pocketknives, saws, 
planes, cutlery, and tools in general. Above all 
else he should know specialties as well as the job- 
ber or manufacturer salesman who handles them. 


Many retail storekeepers now insist that their 
clerks get information concerning the more promi- 
nent lines carried. Some of the department stores 
have classes of instruction for that purpose, and 
manufacturers furnish printed lessons for clerks 
who are to handle their goods. Some go as far 
as to send to the stores an instructor, who not 
only gives information about the goods, but also 
shows how to demonstrate them to the best ad- 
vantage. 


The forward-looking retail salesperson will be- 
come an authority on the goods handled; will 
make careful preparation to satisfy the inquiries 
of every customer, so as both to sell the goods in 
the right way and to retain customers by reason 
of the service rendered through the imparting of 
knowledge. 
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297. Preparation for the Jobber Salesman. 
Many jobber salesmen, as well as retail clerks, 
are prone to become order takers. They are con. 
tent to have only a superficial knowledge of their 
goods, when a broader knowledge would render 
them capable of a far greater service to their 
customers. The jobber salesman should be a 
merchant by instinct, and he should prepare him- 
self to give his customers suggestions that will 
help them sell goods in larger volume. Indeed, 
both manufacturers and jobbers of the modern 
type now spend time and money in helping the 
retailer to sell his goods—not merely to buy them. 
The retailer is most apt to buy your goods if you 
have a marketing plan carefully thought out for 
helping him sell them. The jobber salesrnan needs 
to know business practice and marketing methods. 
He should prepare himself by getting fairly com- 
plete information on the subjects outlined in Les- 
son 1, Part II. You cannot learn too much about 
business practice, for you may thereby be able to 
get and hold trade. 


298. Preparation for the Specialty Salesman. 
All that has been urged hitherto concerning prep- 
aration applies with even stronger force to the 
specialty salesman. That preparation may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Study your goods; know all about them. 

2. Chart the essential selling points so that 
they will come up automatically in your 
presentation. 

3. Write out your selling-talk. 
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4. Select clean-cut, unanswerable arguments to 
contemplated objections. 


5. Learn all you can about your prospect be- 
fore seeing him—his needs, his business, 
his personality, his hobbies, his motives 
in life, and especially in business. Get 
all the information you can, and take 
lime to get it if your proposition war- 
rants the effort. 

6. Supply yourself with the necessary means to 
get at your prospect most easily and hap- 
pily. Follow the line of least resistance 
here, except in special cases. 


Some of these points will be taken up later and 
discussed. ‘They are all included within the Me- 
chanics of Salesmanship. ‘To disregard them is 
to invite failure somewhere along the line; and 
that failure may come at your very first step after 
meeting the prospect—that is, in getting and 
holding his attention. 

Successful application of the tactics of 
selling is contingent upon adequate prepara- 
tion. 


Chapter II 
Getting Through to the Customer 


299. Barriers That Hedge the Prospect. 
You have now selected your prospect, and planned 
the attack upon him in a manner to justify a rea- 
sonable hope of victory. Your second step is to 
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gain an audience with him. Gaining an audience 
is the first really critical move in salesmanship. If 
you do not force your man to an interview, you 
cannot sell him; nor will you be likely to sell him 
unless you bring about the interview under certain 
specific conditions, favorable to yourself. The 
interview is what you are after; but the door is 
closed, and unless you can open it, everything 
that lies beyond will elude your grasp. 

If you are selling to the retail trade it is not so 
difficult a matter to get at the proprietor or buyer. 
He is either in his little office, which is open to 
everyone, or else he is behind the counter, or 
somewhere around. You can get at him without 
having to pass through any difficult barriers. If 
it is the buyer in a department store that you must 
see, you will not have to fight your way in. Most 
of these buyers are department managers and may 
frequently be found in the department itself, some- 
times behind the counter selling the goods. The 
“big”? buyers—those, for example, in charge of 
women’s ready-to-wear garments, hats, or under- 
wear—may be found in their offices at stated 
hours. Every salesman representing a new house 
or with a new article will have little trouble in 
getting at the buyer who should see his goods. 
As a rule these buyers are hunting for something 
new, something different from what they already 
have. They are willing to give you a hearing. 
If they don’t buy, that’s another matter. It.may 
be your fault or it may not be. It would be an 
unusual case for a proprietor or buyer in a retail 
establishment to refuse, absolutely, to see you. 
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That is the point here; you can get at this class of 
prospects, as they are not surrounded by or hedged 
in by barriers. 

In other lines, too, you will find buyers who are 
out in the open; they put no fences around them- 
selves. Purchasing agents, managers, even presi- 
dents of corporations frequently have their desks 
where anybody can get at them. They are acces- 
sible to all comers. This is true particularly in 
the smaller offices and plants. 


There are, however, thousands of big business 
concerns with elaborate executive staffs and the 
man you want to see is somewhere out of sight. 
There are homes, too, in village and city, into 
which the salesman wants to go. The first ob- 
stacle a salesman encounters is the ‘“‘door’’—screen 
door, wooden door, office gate, or outer room 
guarded by a subordinate, as the case may be. 
Passing this obstacle is the first ordeal. The plac- 
ing of one’s bodily self in position to open the 
canvass is no small feat of salesmanship. It is one 
from which the beginner shrinks in dread; which 
the old-timer, with all his finesse, cannot always 
be sure of carrying through. 


300. Getting to the Housewife-—Thousands 
of articles are sold by agents directly to the women 
in the home. Some of these representatives are 
really agents, though all are salesmen; and they 
fill a necessary place in marketing. Jewelry, wear- 
ing apparel, notions, kitchen ware, insurance, pic- 
tures, pianos, sewing machines, household articles, 
and many other specialties are sold directly to 
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both men and women in their homes. The prob- 
lem of getting into the house, so as to demonstrate 
the goods, has been met successfully, and can al- 
ways be met by the man who thinks out the way. 

In canvassing country homes, this ordeal is at 
its lightest. The housewife almost invariably 
brightens at the sight of a stranger and, with the 
flimsiest kind of reference from one of the neigh- 
bors, will admit you to the house. The farmer, 
too, can usually be found out of doors, so that a 
salesman has to cross no physical barrier in reach- 
ing him; nor is his work often so rushing or his 
interest in strangers and strange things so dull 
but that he will pause in his plowing or reaping to 
hear you state your business. 

Not all doors swing open with equal ease, how- 
ever. The city housewife believes she can buy any- 
thing she wants at the near-by store or market. 
In summer, particularly, the locked screen forms a 
most baffling defense; it enables the prospect to 
see you and to demand a view of your wares with- 
out allowing you a position in which you can ad- 
vantageously show them, or in which you can 
gracefully put forth your selling-talk. 

One must pass the door and stand face to face 
with the prospect, in the majority of cases, before 
he can hope to sell. And yet there is no rule for 
performing the feat. A good personal reference 
is perhaps the surest charm, and should, of course, 
be obtained in advance wherever possible. The 
deciding factor in most cases is one’s appearance 
and the expectation of going in. When you knock, 
step back a little, and hold yourself poised as if 
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you had paused half way in your step and were 
waiting on tiptoe for the door to open—and if 
this attitude is not a mere trick of acting, but an 
expression of firm belief, which shines also in the 
face and sounds in the voice—then the door al- 
most certainly will open. You powerfully suggest 
going in, and the guardian of the door respon- 
sively, without thinking, lets you in. Reaching 
your hand toward the knob will heighten the sug- 
gestion. Beyond this, there is no recourse but to 
state the nature of your mission in a few confident, 
suggestive words—suggestive—remember that. 
You do not want to sell the prospect something; . 
you want to show him something which has a ca- 
pacity for yielding him a very real and agreeable 
service. No one in his senses can refuse to look 
at an object like that. 


301. Getting to the Man through His Guards. 
A more difficult situation arises where the prospect 
occupies an inner office, and is ringed round with 
guards in the shape of clerks, secretaries, and sten- 
ographers. These subordinates often have strict 
orders to admit no one, unless his business is of 
the first importance. It then becomes the sales- 
man’s task to convince the subordinate that his 
business is so weighty and urgent that the prohibi. 
tion can be safely set aside. 

Again, no invariable rule is known. Sometimes 
it is dangerous to present your canvass in full to 
the subordinate, because he, being a harder nut 
to crack than the employer, would say ‘‘No” where 
the employer might say ‘“‘Yes.” There are other 
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cases, however, where the subordinate exercises 
a strong influence with the employer; then to gain 
admission through him, or to insure his interces- 
sion in your behalf would carry you far along 
toward a sale. Your conduct in such a situation 
should usually be determined beforehand by your 
knowledge of the business and the relation of em- 
ployer and employe. 

Where you know that the employe has author- 
ity, it is well to give him enough of your selling- 
talk at least to set him wondering. When you 
know or suspect that he has no authority, the safer 
and more expeditious course is to use your person- 
ality and your sense of your own importance to 
pass him. Assume that you are going in. Do not 
try the insolent, brow-beating game, but put on an 
air of expectation, implying that such a thing as 
refusal is inconceivable and suggesting a loss to 
the employer and his consequent displeasure if you 
are not admitted. This will usually have the de- 
sired effect unless the prospect is, for a fact, so 
intensely occupied that one dare not interrupt him. 

There is one rule of universal application, at 
any rate, namely: that you should not antagonize 
subordinates. Their influence with the chief may 
be greater than you suspect. Nor do you know 
that, when you reach this point on your next trip, 
you will not find the subordinate moved to the 
inner office, and running the business. If you in- 
sult a man as clerk or secretary, his turn-down 
for you when he becomes employer will be sudden 
and final. 


Should the subordinate refuse to admit you, or 
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should the prospect himself not give you his atten- 
tion within a reasonable time, it is usually advis- 
able to withdraw. You have other prospects 
ahead, and you might sell to half a dozen of them 
while you are twiddling your thumbs and waiting 
there. But by all means, withdraw gracefully, and 
undefeated. Do not slough off your mien of im- 
portance because they have failed to recognize it. 
Put them in the wrong. Leave the impression that 
they have delayed your business, which you must 
now carry to people who will be wise enough to 
appreciate it. Speak of another engagement, and 
hurry away. You will thus plant a doubt in their 
minds as to whether they have not, after all, 
hurt their own interests by ignoring you. They 
may call you back before you reach the street; 
and at all events, on your next coming they will 
be much more disposed to lower the bars. 


In some cases—where, for instance, you are 
constantly traveling onward—you cannot afford 
time to return to such a prospect. In other cases 
the return would not be inconvenient; then it is 
best, before leaving, to ask for an appointment. 
Some men who are actually so pressed with busi- 
ness as to be unable to spare you a minute today, 
may gladly reserve a half hour for you tomorrow. 


302. The Value of an Introduction to a Pros- 
pect.—When you have sold your goods to a man 
and find that he is acquainted with another who 
is also a prospect, it is sometimes advantageous 
to ask his permission to mention his name to the 
prospect. ‘The buyer in such a case will usually 
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say: “Sure, tell him I sent you.” Then you can 
say to Miss Stenographer: ‘Tell Mr. Blank that 
his friend Mr. K. suggested that I drop in to see 
him for a moment.” That usually gets you the 
interview. Letters of introduction may be used. 
They have their good and bad effects. It depends 
on how well acquainted the men are, and what 
you have to sell. Many salesmen prefer to get 
at the prospect without help from anybody; for, 
as one man puts it: “Letters of introduction do 
get you a chance to see the man; that is true. 
They open his door to you, but sometimes they 
close his mind; and that is bad. A man who opens 
his own door is more likely to throw open his 
mind also to the salesman. No one of us likes to 
be pulled around by the nose. And that is just the 
trouble with lots of letters of introduction and 
with the indirect form of approach in general. 
It is as if you walked in to see a man, and said to 
him: ‘My proposition is a little weak. I am afraid 
it won’t bowl you over, so I brought along this 
brick, in the shape of a letter of introduction 
from an influential friend of yours. With its help 
I expect to knock you off your feet.’ ” 

Use letters of introduction when they are gen- 
uinely sincere, and use any other form of introduc- 
tion you can get from friend to friend. Use the 
telephone, too, to get at the prospect even when he 
has refused to let you in. 

Your own personality will have great weight 
with the guards at the door of a man’s office. 
There is always a way to get at him even though 
you have to wait months to find that best way. 
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The length of time you wait and the measures you 
take will all be gauged by the importance and 
value of the goods or proposition. 


Chapter III 


Anchoring the Prospect for an Interview 


303. When the Prospect Comes Out, What 
Next?—Y our purpose in calling on the prospect is 
to sell him your goods. You must, therefore, ob- 
tain an audience with him sufficiently long to 
arouse his interest in the goods as well as desire 
for them; and, more than that, to secure favor- 
able decision and action. If you can’t get an 
audience long enough to accomplish this desired 
result, you simply lose the very thing you are 
after. So, what you must do—positively must, 
for it is up to you alone to do it—is to anchor 
the man for an interview. 

Suppose, now, after your name has gone in to 
him, he comes out to the gate, or comes to the 
little window in the panel separating you from 
the inner office. In either case there is a distinct 
“wall” of separation and you cannot, or rather 
should not, attempt to demonstrate your goods 
there. You must get on the other side of that gate 
or window, if your proposition requires demon- 
stration and more than five minutes’ time, In any 
case, your chances for favorable action will be 
very slim if you attempt to shoot your selling-talk 
across the gate or through the window. Romeo 
made love to Juliet when she was on a balcony, 
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but he did not stay on the ground any longer than 
he could help. He climbed to the balcony. So 
you must get yourself into the office of the pros- 
pect. 

Be sure that you know his name and his title or 
position before you speak to him. An error here 
is unpardonable. Some men are jealous of their 
name and position. Smyth does not like to be 
called Smith, nor does Malloy want to be ad- 
dressed as Miller. Get his name right and pro- 
nounce it distinctly as though you had known it 
all your life. Whether or not you should tell him 
your name and the name of your house depends 
on what you are selling. If the house is well 
known, through national advertising, perhaps, it 
would probably be wise to say: “Mr. Miller?” 
If he answers in the affirmative, continue: ‘I’m 
glad to meet you, Mr. Miller. I am with Sherwin- 
Williams Company. May I come in?” As you 
say that, start to goin. If you have been waiting 
at the gate you should have found the combination 
to the catch and have opened it. As you say, 
“May I come in?” incline your head as you look 
him in the eye and start to open the gate. It will 
be the unusual man who will not acquiesce in your 
request and start with you toward his office. 

But suppose you are representing an unknown 
house, then it is probably best not to mention the 
name of the house nor is it even necessary to men- 
tion your own name. These will come out later. 
The name of your house would mean nothing to 
the prospect, while the goods or what they can do 
for him would mean much. Recall the example of 
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the adding machine salesmen given in a previous 
lesson. This is what he would have said, after 
asking if it was Miller he was addressing: “Mr. 
Miller, if I could save you a thousand dollars a 
year without cost to your company, it would inter- 
est you, would it not?” If his reply was: “No, 
it would not,” you would be justified in thinking 
that he was crazy. But he might say that just to 
see what your next move would be. You could 
say, “Good day,” and turn your back on him; but 
the better way would be to ask another ques- 
tion—something like this, perhaps: ‘I guess you 
misunderstood me, Mr. Miller, or else, I didn’t 
make myself clear. You are always ready to make 
money for your company, by saving money, when 
possible. AmI right?” There is only one answer 
a sane man can give to that. You can now repeat 
your first question with a slight variation: ‘Then, 
suppose I could show you a way to save an even 
thousand dollars in a year, above the cost of effect- 
ing the saving, it would be worth saving, would it 
not?’ He will answer: “Yes.” Now, go ahead 
with, ‘“May I come in?” 

If you are at the window, as you finish the 
“May I come in?” say: “Is this the door?” and 
start toward it. If there is no window nor gate, 
not many men will stop you as you start toward 
the inner office. If he pleads that he is very busy 
and asks you to tell him about it right there, sim- 
ply say: “This is a matter of such money value 
to you, Mr. Miller, that I prefer to come some 
time when you can give it full consideration. I am 
sure you will agree with me on that. Let’s see.” 
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Pull out your vest-pocket date book, look at a 
page, and continue: “I could come in tomorrow 
at 9.30, will that be all right?” If he says ‘‘Yes,” 
write it in your book as he looks on, and thank 
him, assuring him that you will be on time and 
further assuring him that he will be greatly in- 
terested in your story—suggestion, you see. 

There is a reason for pulling out your date 
book and fixing the time yourself. It gives him 
the impression that you are systematic and busy. 
It also commits him to a definite time. If you ask 
him to fix the time he will probably say, ‘Oh, 
drop in almost any time within a day or two, or 
next week.” You don’t want that. 

Asking a question is one of the very best pos- 
sible ways of getting an audience. You have the 
man guessing; his curiosity is aroused. 


304. When You Are Invited in to the Pros- 
pect, What Then?—Proceed exactly as you did 
with the man at the gate; only, instead of saying, 
‘May I come in?” say: “May I sit down?” If 
he pleads that he is too busy, make a date with 
him. 

In approaching the prospect in his office or 
home, you have gained the coveted audience. You 
are now in the presence of the buyer, under the 
critical searchlight of his eye; and every move you 
make should press him toward an early and favor- 
able decision. Especially at this time must you 
begin the process of melting away his reserve and 
distrust and subtly but surely generating in him a 
feeling of confidence in you and your mission. 
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* Your means of doing this is to manifest in all 
your acts a complete confidence in yourself. Let 
your walk be neither too fast nor too slow; let it, 
above all, not be wavering and uncertain. Ad- 
vance steadily and deliberately, conveying at once 
an idea of limited time and of weighty business. 
Keep your carriage erect, but natural, so as to 
give no impression of stiffness, constraint, or stage 
fright. As you speak the prospect’s name, extend 
your hand for a handshake. That is—under con- 
ditions. Most country people are ever ready for 
an honest, downright grip; city dwellers generally 
are less so, and some of them would take offense 
at the familiarity of a proffered hand and return 
you a cold stare. There is no way of deciding 
what to do except by what you see as you ap- 
proach, and by the way you feel. If you feel that 
the man’s arm is on a spring, waiting to swing out, 
then out with yours. Don’t let him be embar- 
rassed by the appearance of over-forwardness. 
And when you do shake hands, do it with firmness 
and fervor, impressing him equally with your con- 
fidence in yourself and your good will toward him. 
A man with a brotherly grip can, in ten seconds, 
place himself on a footing of intimacy which an- 
other man could not reach in an hour. 


305. Strike the Human Motive First—Why 
are you calling on Mr. Prospect? To sel/ him 
your goods, of course; but don’t tell him that. 
Your business is to sell the man goods; but do not 
look at the matter that way—as you value your 
life. Don’t say, “Mr. Prospect, I want to sell you 
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a piano.” ‘That is just what Mr. Prospect sus- 
pects. And that kind of business is the last thing 
in the world to engender confidence in your favor. 
No, you must view this situation from Mr. Pros- 
pect’s side of the fence. He is saying to himself, 
“IT wonder who this guy is, and why he wants to 
waste my time. He thinks he’ll get something out 
of me, of course; but he’s got another guess com- 
ing.” Ninety-nine times out of a hundred, that is 
his attitude. He doesn’t want you to sell him a 
piano, he won’t let you sell him a piano—never. 
You must offer to do something that he does want. 


You know the universal human motives. Fur- 
thermore, if your inquiries in planning the attack 
were thorough, you know which ones are the most 
prominent in this man, and you know some of the 
peculiar needs which are at this moment inspiring 
those motives. You believe also that your goods 
can fill those needs, and do him a service. Then 
say so; for that is exactly what he does want. 


He doesn’t want you to sell him a piano, but he 
does want a piano in the house to please his wife 
and daughter or to keep up with the neighbors; 
and he would like to have a good one at a low 
price, before he commits the mistake of buying a 
poor one at a high price. Tell him you have a 
service ready to deliver and he cannot refuse to 
listen to you. You touch his nerve of self-interest. 
At the worst, he can only say to himself, “Well, 
the fellow hasn’t anything that can help me, but 
he certainly seems to think he has. I wonder what 
ifs.” 
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When you reach this point, you may know that 
you have made a successful approach; that you 
have properly gained an audience—and you may 
well be pleased with the chances ahead. 


Chapter IV 
Ways and Means of Compelling Attention 


306. The Fourth Element in Selling—The 
second principle in your chart of salesmanship is 
“Complete Demonstration,” and the first step of 
a demonstration is to get and hold attention; it is 
the fourth element in the Mechanics of Salesman- 
ship. 

You have worked your way into the presence of 
the prospect, let us say, and, so far as appearances 
and first words can do it, you have favorably im- 
pressed him with yourself. Your next step is to 
gain his attention; and this means gaining his at- 
tention not for yourself but for your goods or 
proposition. Up to this point, you have striven to 
project your own personality into the man’s con- 
sciousness, to please him and arouse in him a feel- 
ing of confidence. But now the time has come 
for your personality to retire to the background, 
to hide itself behind the goods, and push them to 
the fore. 

There are times which justify the center of the 
stage for yourself; but they are few and far be- 
tween. It is all very well to charm the prospect 
with your personality, but that is not enough— 
unless, indeed, you are at once the salesman and 
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the goods, unless you are selling yourself. Ordi- 
narily, you are not for sale; but your goods are, 
and you must obliterate your personality or, 
rather, use your personality to illuminate the 
goods, just as the spotlight illuminates a figure on 
the stage. Pour yourself into your goods. Let 
the prospect see them infused, magnified, illum- 
inated by you; but do not let him see you. .Put 
forward your goods or proposition with all the 
force at your command, with all the power of your 
personality, but center the man’s attention upon 
the goods. 

You saw in an earlier lesson that without atten- 
tion all other mental processes were impossible. 
Hence the sale, being an act which occurs in the 
mind of the customer, cannot begin until his at- 
tention has been secured. Unless you do secure 
it, you might recite the whole of your selling-talk 
while he is thinking steadily about his dinner, or 
the fishing trip he will enjoy next week; and at the 
end you would not have introduced a single perti- 
nent idea into his head. You would remain ex- 
actly where you started. 

The student should distinguish between the kind 
of attention that is used in developing mental 
habits and the kind referred to here. Attention 
there was voluntary; the person wishing to bring 
an object into the center of his consciousness, made 
a purposive, willful effort to do so. In this in- 
stance, the person who is to give attention—the 
prospect—should make no effort. The salesman 
is the one who does the work. He must take the 
responsibility for luring or wrenching the pros- 
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<pect’s attention away from other things that ab- 
sorb it, and for forcing it to dwell upon the goods 
offered for sale. 


The prospect’s attention must be at first invol- 
untary, and later become spontaneous. If at any 
time it becomes voluntary, that is maintained by 
effort and force of will, the salesman may know 
that he is failing in his sale. The meaning of 
these terms will become clearer as we go along. 


307. Attention through Appeal to Curiosity. 
One of our primitive instincts is curiosity. Even 
wild animals display it, so that hunters take ad- 
vantage of the instinct in killing or capturing them. 
Very few men can resist the temptation to look 
at something unusual. Many store windows are 
decorated with this in mind. The trained sales- 
man, too, makes utmost use of this frailty of 
human nature by presenting his goods or sample 
in the most curiosity-provoking way. 


Few people ever become so absorbed but that 
an object presented suddenly to the sense of sight 
or hearing will penetrate to their consciousness. 
The eyes see concrete, material objects whether a 
man wants them to or not and the ears take cog- 
nizance of sounds. This cognizance is especially 
clear if the sight or sound occurs where it is 
unexpected and unhabitual. While you might 
pass a typewriter store every day without seeing 
the machines in the window, if one of them made 
its appearance on your desk, you would see it 
very vividly. 
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This principle should be applied early in your 
sale. If you have articles that can be exhibited, 
exhibit them. Do not ask a woman whether she 
wants to buy dress goods, but put a piece of dress 
goods before her. If the object is some kind of 
mechanism, start it going. A clock in a jewelry 
store is twice as attractive if it can be heard tick- 
ing and the pendulum can be seen swinging. A new 
type of car is more conspicuous running up and 
down the street than it is sitting motionless in a 
window. A wholesale salesman selling writing 
pads used to shake one violently in his hand, osten- 
sibly to exhibit the strength of the back, but really 
to gain attention. A man selling dry goods carries 
a long, many paged folder of samples, which, 
when released, runs out with a zip. Another ex- 
cellent rule, when you are handling a varied line, 
is to push your “Jeader’—the newest or most 
striking article—in advance of the others. This 
is no time for modesty. Exhibit your best. 


A Heinz salesman—one of the ‘57 varie- 
ties’ —-walked into a retail grocery store, said 
“Good morning” to the proprietor behind the 
counter, and opened his sample case. He picked 
out something wrapped in a heavy cloth and un- 
rolled it carefully—-disclosing a very attractive 
pad of velvet, inclosing a sample bottle. He 
placed the velvet pad ina clear spot on the counter 
and set the bottle in the center of it. He then 
stood off admiringly and said to the grocer: “Isn’t 
that a beauty? See how those bottles will look 
‘on your shelves. You know how rapidly they 
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will fairly sell themselves to your customers.” 


That little stunt got attention. The care dis- 
played in putting the sample on the rich velvet 
pad, as well as the pad itself, gave the goods a 
setting and atmosphere impossible on the bare 
counter. 


A writer.in System relates the following inci- 
dent: “A salesman, traveling for an absolutely 
new line, without advertising to back him up or 
to introduce his goods, usually has considerable 
difficulty in getting a hearing from a buyer. But 
one traveling man recently put over a selling stunt 
that resulted in getting the attention of buyer, 
store owner, public, and clerks all in one; and 
what is more important, it got orders. 

“After vainly trying to interest buyers in his 
new line—a small toy in an unusually attractive 
box—he hit upon an idea. He took a few samples 
of the little toy and, going about from store to 
store, left one on the counter among the other 
articles of this general type that were displayed 
for sale. He then waited near one of the coun- 
ters to see what would happen. 

“He got results almost immediately. <A cus- 
tomer approached and seeing the little box—be- 
cause of its distinctive color and design it stood 
out from the rest of the articles—picked it up 
and priced it. The salesgirl, of course, had never 
seen it before, and knew the store didn’t carry 
such an article. She called the manager, then 
the buyer, then the owner; but none of them knew 
anything about it. 
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“Thus in a few moments, owner, customer, buy- 
er, manager, and clerk were visibly impressed with 
the name, make, and looks of the little article. 
And when the next day the salesman walked into 
the buyer’s office and laid a sample of the toy on 
his desk, there was a glimmer of interest in the 
executive’s eye. That meant orders. And orders 
there were; for every toy buyer in every store in 
every town he visited was interested in the strange 
little box that had suddenly appeared on the toy 
counter; and they nearly all wanted to buy. 

“This method could no doubt be used success- 
fully with almost any small package line of 
goods.” 


Examples by the score could be cited showing 
how unique methods to get and hold attention 
have been thought out by salesmen. Any goods 
which can be exhibited at all, have in themselves 
an attention-getting point. You will find it if you 
hunt for it. Whenever your goods afford an ap- 
peal to any one of the five senses, utilize that 
appeal to the utmost and, like the Heinz sales- 
man, give a new Setting, if nothing more, to the 
goods. 


308. Attention through Appealing Speech. 
If your article cannot be exhibited, you will have 
to secure attention wholly by means of speech. 
Even when you do exhibit, the act must be ac- 
companied or shortly followed by speech. In 
some instances, of course, speech comes first, as 
an introduction—perhaps as a request for per- 
mission to exhibit. In any case, the nature of your 
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speech is determined by the principle already illus- 
trated in exhibiting an article. You must say 
‘something extremely pleasing or startling, some- 
thing that, however deep the man’s absorption, 
will rouse him from it. But how can such a re- 
mark be chosen? 

You can answer this question by considering 
for a moment the art of the newspaper headline. 
The headline writer selects the central idea, or 
the newest, most striking idea out of his whole 
story, and condenses it into two or three lines. 
These lines, emphasized in heavy type, represent 
the heart of the whole matter in such a stirring 
way that one cannot help but read them; and the 
attention thus gained is easily held for the rest of 
the story. That is precisely the rule a salesman 
must follow. Say the pithiest, strongest thing you 
can about your goods. ‘This will secure atten- 
tion—if it can be secured for those goods. And 
remember, if you use a weak or dull ‘‘headline,”’ 
you may never reach the main part of your story 
at all. 


Take another analogy from the headline writer. 
He chooses his introductory idea and words not 
alone for their absolute importance, but for their 
appeal to human instincts. So the salesman must 
address himself to the heart of the prospect’s 
motives. 


You already know the five primary motives 
which make men buy. It cannot be said too fre- 
quently that you will get attention and hold it if 
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your opening statement or question makes an 
appeal to one of those buying motives—the one 
motive in your prospect which is fundamental 
with him. Bear in mind, always, that your goods 
are to serve him; that you are not to suggest in 
any way that you want to sell him something. 
On the other hand, give the strong suggestion or 
direct statement that your goods will serve him 
in the way that he wants service. 


Theron Q. Dumont, in his very helpful vol- 
ume, ‘Successful Salesmanship,”’ says this: 

“The majority of inexperienced salesmen—and 
too many experienced ones for that matter—start 
with the suggestion that they have come to sell 
the prospect something. Which is the same as 
saying that you have come to make the prospect 
do something for you. You thus place yourself 
in the position of a man asking a favor of the 
prospect, and men do not like to give away things, 
even favors, that may cost them something. But 
by presenting the other end of the stick, you sug- 
gest that you have come to call his attention to 
something that will help him in his business, save 
him money, or from which he can make money 
or derive personal pleasure. That is the kind of 
suggestion you must try to inject into the mind 
of the prospect right from the start. In the 
measure that you can do this, so will be the meas- 
ure of your hold upon his attention and the 
awakening of interest in his mind.” 


A great salesman once said to a beginner: “If 
you can manage to say to the prospect, ‘This will 
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save you money!’ seven times in your introductory 
talk, in such a way that he will get the meaning 
of the words, you will have made a great stride 
in the direction of making a sale.” 


What you say to your man does just one of two 
things; it either gets his attention or does not get 
it. There is no half-way ground here. 


309. Don’t Play Tricks on the Prospect. 
While it is permissible to use methods somewhat 
violent to attract a prospect’s attention to your 
goods, it is not permissible and it certainly is not 
politic, to resort to tricks. Do not seek his atten- 
tion under false pretenses. Do not tell him you 
represent “‘the most important organization in the 
world” when you are only taking subscriptions for 
a magazine. Do not pretend that your proposi- 
tion is educational unless it really will benefit him 
or his children in an educative way. ‘The per- 
son who gives his attention and then finds he has 
been deceived, will, most certainly, balk at the next 
step of the sale—that of interest. Each step has 
the single purpose of leading to the next. Do not 
prejudice a man against giving you his interest by 
an attempt to steal his attention. 


Let your statement be strong and, if you please, 
let it be startling; but, above all, let it be true. 
Some newspapers print large, flashing headlines, 
which promise momentous news; but a glance at 
the reading matter below discovers that there 


really is no news. Such papers we soon cease to 
buy. 
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Be sure, also, that your statement is connected 
closely—without anti-climax or disappointment— 
with the statements that immediately follow. The 
attention you secure must be pertinent to the main 
issue—your goods and their selling features—not 
to some object totally foreign. You occasionally 
see an advertisement headed with most attractive 
pictures and words which have no relation to the 
real subject matter below. Do not fall into this 
error. Such openings gain you nothing. They do 
not center attention where you want it; and they 
may, if very clever, continue to run in the mind 
of the prospect and divert it long afterward, when 
you are making the most valiant efforts to hold it 
upon your goods. 


A similar caution is due in exhibiting. Do not 
act like a sleight-of-hand artist, producing your 
samples from under your coat. The act has a 
flavor of deception. The attention it attracts is 
mainly to yourself—and unfavorable attention at 
that. The “stunts” and juggling tricks that some 
salesmen indulge in have a similar effect. One 
man, selling canned vegetables, used to approach 
the grocer by asking him for a match. When the 
match was given, he lighted it on his ear, thrust 
it, still burning, first into his pocket, then up his 
cuff, then into his mouth. The grocer was aston- 
ished at the man’s cleverness, but his attention did 
not center on canned peas. The salesman had ob- 
truded his own personality ahead of his goods, 
instead of putting it behind the goods and making 
it push. He could always draw a prospect’s at- 
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tention away from the work he was doing, but 
he drew it only to himself and his tricks, and for 
a capable man his sales were surprisingly small. 

Thus far, you have, by speech and exhibition, 
overpowered the man’s consciousness, and secured 
his involuntary attention. This stage will prob- 
ably last only a few seconds. Either the man will 
be insufficiently attracted, and, dismissing you, will 
turn his attention back to its former subject; or 
he will be so much attracted that his attention will 
forget its sudden separation from the other sub- 
ject, and begin to dwell, without any tendency to 
pull away, on the new one. 

This is spontaneous, or non-voluntary attention. 
It marks the beginning of the next step, interest, 
and, if the salesman is equal to his vocation, 
should continue throughout the course of the sale. 


Part II: The Salesman 
DESERVING A WELCOME 


Chapter I 


It’s Your Fault If You Don’t Get 
Attention 


310. The Attention-Getting Value of Appear- 
ance.—lIn preparing yourself for a “judicious ap- 
proach” you are not to confine yourself to knowing 
the goods and getting all possible information 
about the prospect. You are to prepare yourself 
mentally and physically and sartorially. Your 
own mental attitude, in attempting to obtain an 
audience with a man and after you get into his 
presence, is a deciding factor in obtaining the audi- 
ence and in holding attention. 

Fear is the negative trait which keeps many a 
door closed against you. The man who permits 
the panic or fear to dominate when he approaches 
a prospect, automatically bars the way to securing 
an audience. The very best thing for you to do 
when fear begins to arise is to remember that the 
prospect is only a man. This has already been 
emphasized in another lesson, but here is the place 
to remind you of its importance. ‘There is no 
reason in the world why you should be afraid to 
seek audience with the biggest man on earth. 
His position—important though it may be—does 
not take him out of the human class. In fact, 
really big men are most human and sympathetic. 
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The mentally big man is far more approachable 
than the man of small mind, in a minor position. 
The thing that awes us in approaching a very high 
executive is his surroundings—the fine furnishings, 
the men and women who cringe at his approach, 
the guards thrown around him. Put the man in 
a dingy office, in a small plant, and without mahog- 
any surroundings and you would not fear him. 
Fear is a black little devil of your own making. 
It is an illusion, a deception, a superstition. You 
can kill it, or rather dissipate it, by simply remind- 
ing yourself that you also are a man, equal to the 
prospect in physical equipment, and superior to 
him in knowledge of your goods. 


Now then, give attention to your personal ap- 
pearance, for thereby hinges, in a great measure, 
your likelihood of getting an audience. Even the 
stenographer is impressed by your appearance. 
Appearance is not personality, and it is undeniably 
true, as the old adage says, that you can’t ‘‘always 
judge a man by appearances.” But the fact re- 
mains that, in business, men are judged precisely 
in that way—by the show they make of being well 
dressed, clean, and of good habits. 


It is futile to argue the matter and say that 
buyers and employers should use more insight and 
discrimination; we must accept the fact as it is. 
In gaining an audience, if nowhere else, your ap- 
pearance usually either makes or condemns you— 
and the reason is this. If you look well cared for, 
it is assumed that you have the means requisite for 
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that care. It follows, in the absence of other evi- 
dence, that you have been a good worker, or have 
been handling a good proposition which people 
have seen fit to buy—in short that you have pros- 
pered and have deserved to prosper. This sug- 
gests to a prospect the wisdom of granting you an 
audience and of inspecting your goods for himself 
before he lets you depart. You look to be worth 
while, therefore he stands a chance of furthering 
his own interests by bargaining with you. 


That is the whole philosophy of appearances. 
A prospect may seldom clearly reason it out, but 
he is influenced by it, just the same. Like it or not, 
we have to accept it as a fundamental law of 
business. 


311. Self-Esteem Makes Sure of a Welcome. 
If you have genuine self-esteem—which is not, by 
the way, the same thing as conceit or egotism— 
you will eliminate all of the offenses which a dis- 
criminating prospect might be inclined to see in 
your appearance. Having chosen an inconspicu- 
ous and pleasing style, give careful attention to the 
condition of your clothes; and especially to the 
collar, tie, cuffs, and shoes. These are the focal 
points upon which your customer’s eye is sure to 
rest at some time during even the briefest inter- 
view. Ai soiled collar and a threadbare tie are 
noticed instantly. Frayed or greasy cuffs will 
show when you begin to exhibit your samples. 
Dusty, worn, or run-over shoes, and frayed trous- 
er legs, if not observed during your approach, 
will certainly be when you sit down. Baggy knees 
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and pockets bulging out of shape with quantities 
of papers are almost as conspicuous. All these 
imperfections are as certain to be noticed as an 
electric light in a dark room; and no amount of 
honesty, enthusiasm, and the other virtues, will 
ever wholly atone for them. Keep shined, keep 
pressed, keep brushed, keep fresh and clean—in 
one word, keep neat. 


Cleanliness is a delicate subject, but it must be 
emphasized as absolutely necessary for the sales- 
man who deserves a welcome into the presence of 
a prospect. There is no excuse for not keeping the 
body clean and wholesome, even though you can’t 
get into a bathtub daily. Buyers may, occasion- 
ally, overlook the tattered shirt, but never unclean- 
liness in the wearer. _We express ourselves first of 
all in our bodies. The outer condition of the body 
is accepted as the symbol of the inner. If it is 
unlovely or repulsive, through sheer neglect, we 
conclude that the mind corresponds with it. High 
ideals and strong, clean, wholesome lives and 
work are incompatible with low standards of per- 
sonal cleanliness. ‘This is the view business takes 
and it is a just one. 


By the same token, keep the finger nails clean, 
for they are the most conspicuous part of the 
hand. Dirty hands and nails do not add to the 
effectiveness of your demonstration. The daily 
shave, too, has become axiomatic in business. It 
needs only passing mention here; for you already, 
let us hope, recognize its necessity. Akin to it, is 
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the need for clean teeth and wholesome breath. 
Nothing is more repulsive to the man, close to 
whose face you are talking, than unclean teeth and 
foul breath. A man might have every mental and 
spiritual qualification mentioned in this course and 
yet, having bad teeth and disagreeable breath, run 
pretty close to the line of failure. Your self- 
esteem should be so large that you will pay close 
attention to your person in every minute particu- 
lar. If you don’t, you do not deserve a welcome 
into the presence of a self-respecting prospect. 


Chapter IT 
Manner and Manners in the Approach 


312. Manners Are a Mark of the Man—A 
salesman need not aspire to be a Chesterfield in 
correctness and grace, and yet the manners of a 
gentleman he should and must have. You will 
do business constantly with men and women of 
good breeding. You will sometimes lunch or dine 
with them and, sooner or later, you will encounter 
them on social occasions of a formal character. 
At such times a knowledge of the polite forms 
used in introductions, at table, at parties, and so 
on, will be necessary not merely to make a good 
impression, but to keep you from giving offense. 


While you are schooling yourself in confidence 
and self-assertiveness, remember that even a good 
thing can be carried too far. No type of salesman 
is more offensive than the blustering, intrusive 
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bore. He may secure an order on the first visit, 
but he usually commits some serious blunder in 
doing so, and will scarcely ever secure a second. 
Rudeness has no part in salesmanship. Whatever 
sales it succeeds in making, it loses the respect and 
liking of the customer; and to a true salesman, a 
trade consummated in that way is practically a 
dead loss. 


Be polite and courteous, and by these qualities 
temper the more rugged ones of force, confidence, 
assertiveness, and so on. “A drop of honey 
catches more flies than a gallon of gall.” Polite- 
ness is easy enough to cultivate, when one under- 
stands what it is. It does not consist in dofing 
the hat or in saying ‘‘Please,” or ‘Excuse me.” 
Those are only the outward signs; for true polite- 
ness originates in an attitude of mind. It may be 
defined essentially as that form of conduct which 
expresses one’s respect for the personality and for 
the natural feelings of others. 


Learn, therefore, to sympathize with the other 
fellow. He is sensitive, even as you are. Try to 
discover his best self—no matter what phase of 
himself he may happen to be manifesting at the 
given moment—and speak to that. Do unto 
others as if you were the others. Their grateful- 
ness will repay you many times, both in the way of 
social regard and commercial profit. 


Thus, you see, “manners” really have their 
basis deep down in the fundamentals of character. 
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Of course, being a man with kindly social inclina- 
tions, you can feel polite and courteous without 
knowing any of the forms in general use, and those 
feelings will sometimes dictate the appropriate 
thing for you to do; but not often. The formu- 
lz are too elaborate, too intricate. If you want 
to make your kindly feelings commonly under- 
stood, you must learn the common language. If 
you are consciously ignorant of the rules of eti- 
quette, do not be shortsighted and stupid enough 
to remain so. Some day a difficult social situation 
will overtake you, and you will act like a ‘“‘cow in 
a garden,” or a bull inachina shop. Obtain from 
the library a late book on the subject, and study up. 


313. The Salesman’s Manner in Approach. 
Your manner throughout the sale should be 
friendly, business-like, easy, poised. Do not walk 
in looking as though you would like to be going 
the other way, and were about to start. Do not 
stand awkwardly on one foot, or cram your hands 
into your pockets, or twirl your fingers, or paw 
your hair. Any such nervous or awkward man- 
nerism draws attention away from your goods and 
centers it upon yourself. 

School yourself not to seem surprised or “rat- 
tled” whatever the prospect may say. Once he 
sees you thus temporarily beaten, he will decide 
not to buy, before you have time to recover. For 
similar reasons avoid the appearance of working 
hard, conceal the signs of strain and anxiety. 

Your position when addressing the prospect can 
markedly weaken or enhance the effect of what 
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you are saying and doing. ‘Take precautions, at 
the opening of the audience, to work yourself into 
a position from which you can dominate the inter- 
view most easily, in accord with the following sug- 
gestions: 


A. NEaArRNEssS. It is usually desirable to be in 
close proximity to the prospect. You cannot talk 
to a woman through a screen door, to a man half 
way across a room, or to somebody sitting half 
hidden on the opposite side of a desk. Never 
begin your canvass, unless absolutely forced to, 
until you are close enough to touch the prospect, 
and with no obstacles between. 

At the same time, beware of offending a man 


by too great a presumption of intimacy. Though 


near enough to touch him, refrain from doing it. 
One buyer speaks the mind of all in saying: ‘I 
have had a salesman work me up to the very point 
of closing, and then lay a hand on my arm or 
shoulder in such an unctiously confidential man- 
ner that I immediately dismissed him with a 
‘No!'” Be careful also about talking into a man’s 
face so close that he can feel your breath. 


B. STANDING oR SITTING. When the prospect 
is sitting, move your chair up and sit beside him if 
possible. You can then spread your goods or 
papers on the desk, and go over the proposition 
with him in an intimate and friendly manner; 
but be careful not to disarrange the things on his 
desk and do not use his writing paper without ask- 
ing permission. When the prospect is on his feet, 
the salesman obviously must stand, for otherwise 
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he holds a relatively weak and inferior position. 


C. Licutr. If the light shines unevenly 
through the room, maneuver yourself into a posi- 
tion where it will fall upon the prospect’s face 
rather than on your own. This enables you to ob- 
serve his expression closely, and prevents his see- 
ing too much of yours. 


D. LOOKING HIM IN THE EYE. Some salesmen 
always lay down as their choicest piece of advice, 
“Look your customer straight in the eye.’”” While 
this is correct in principle, beginners generally, if 
they accept it at all, carry it too far. In fact, there 
should never be any conscious effort to keep the 
eyes focused upon those of the one to whom you 
are speaking. | 

It is an actual pleasure to lock into some eyes 
and study their depths; in such instances the pleas- 
ure is usually mutual. It is most disagreeable to 
force yourself to meet the constant stare of a man 
who prides himself upon being able—because he 
is an honest man—to look everyone he meets in 
the eye. You have heard of him probably, and 
met him as well, interpreting his stare as imperti- 
nent instead of as a proof of honesty. 

‘““Honesty!’’ cries one expert salesman. “Why, 
I have had more than one slick fellow look me 
straight in the eye while he talked and lied me 
out of my hard-earned dollars, without any inten- 
tion of ever returning them or an equivalent. 
Many strictly honest men avoid looking straight 
at you; they are too well-bred, or else too timid, 
but not to be condemned as wanting in integrity. 
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“There is nothing in that old fallacy, taught in our 
youth, that ‘Every honest man will look you 
straight in the eye,’ while none of the dishonest 
can; I know differently.” 

Good breeding or a kindly feeling, nourished 
toward the one with whom you are talking, will 
surely prompt one’s eyes to keep their proper 
place. 

Never, then, stare your customer out of counte- 
nance, making him uncomfortable and resentful, a 
condition you must avoid imposing upon the one 
whom you hope to make a purchaser. On the 
other hand, do not shun the eye of your customer. 
If he seeks to look you out of countenance return 
the gaze. You can do this so long as you do not 
permit yourself to become irritated—be pleasant 
and jolly, and you can keep it up as long as he can. 


Chapter III 
Keys That Open Doors to an Interview 


314. Self-Assertiveness Is the Key for the 
Timid.—Many people, otherwise talented, fail in 
life for lack of self-assertiveness. They are too 
retiring. They do not like to “butt in.” They 
are like Miles Standish, who feared to speak for 
himself and sent another—and that other one 
married the girl. 

The timid salesman seldom makes headway in 
gaining an audience with difficult customers. As 
soon as he sees the “‘busy”’ sign, or a look of dis- 
pleasure, he retreats. He is too tenderly con- 
scientious about infringing upon the other person’s 
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rights. He may even have confidence, of a sort, 
but what he needs is confidence in action; and that 
is self-assertiveness. 

A man should assure himself that there is not 
necessarily anything uncultivated or ungentlemanly 
about self-assertiveness—it is the rule of the game. 
A time may come when men in competitive busi- 
ness can all stand back and do the Alphonse and 
Gaston act, but the time is certainly not yet. The 
world recognizes that life is not a tea party; it is 
a race; and the world respects those who conform 
to the rules of the race. 

You should also tell yourself that you have 
rights of your own, as well as the man whom you 
are trying to interview. Your time is as valuable 
to you as his is to him. It is his function to pro- 
tect his rights and economize his time, but it is 
equally your function to protect and economize 
yours. So when you back out unheard you do not 
really compliment the other man. You deny for 
yourself the very principles he is so careful about 
observing for himself. Make yourself heard, and 
the more important a man is, the more he will 
respect you for your sense of your own impor- 
tance. 

Again, think of the matter in this light. You 
know your own abilities, and you know the virtues 
of your goods. But you see men of less ability 
pushing in where you ought to be, and holding 
positions which you could undoubtedly fill more 
creditably. You see other salesmen gaining an 
audience where you failed to do so, and selling 
inferior goods where you might have sold yours, 
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Is it not your duty, then, as well as your privilege, 
to fight a little for your proper place, and give 
the world your services and give the customer his 
rights? 

Self-assertiveness is not bombast nor does it at- 
tempt to browbeat a prospect. It is a combination 
of courage, confidence, self-control, and _ self- 
esteem. 


315. Persistence Is the Key to Doors with 
Double Locks.—Perhaps there is no trait which 
counts for more than persistence. It simply does 
not know when it is beaten; therefore it seldom 
fails. It does not recognize the excuses which 
prospects give for not granting an interview or 
for not being interested. One of the timeworn 
excuses which come back to the salesman seeking 
an audience is: ‘‘Am too busy today; can’t see 
him.” Such a prospect thinks that his exclusive- 
ness is a double lock against the salesman. Per- 
sistence will open it. 

Salesmen are sometimes counseled never to ap- 
proach a buyer when he is busy. In these strenu- 
ous times, when a buyer of any caliber is busy 
constantly, the salesman who follows this precept 
will find himself seriously hampered. The buyer 
may be engaged on a piece of work which he can 
drop without inconvenience, and no breach of 
ethics would be occasioned in approaching him 
at such times although it is evident that he is fully 
occupied. An evidence of consideration for his 
time would most likely be appreciated. 

The observant salesman will quickly learn to 
know at a glance whether he should approach his 
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man at once or give him a short period in which to 
disengage himself from the business in hand. Do 
not make this period too long. Remember that 
your own time is just as valuable as you are able 
to make it. But if you can’t obtain an audience 
the first time you call, keep trying. Salesmen have 
been known to call on prospects week after week 
or month after month before getting an order. 
They had fixed their minds on landing that pros- 
pect and they kept at him until he gave in. You 
can’t keep any door locked permanently against 
the persistent salesman. . 


316. Initiative Is the Master Key to All 
Doors.—As a persistent man will not take denial 
of an interview, so the man of initiative cannot 
be outwitted. He finds a way to get at the pros- 
pect. The records cf salesmanship are full of 
splendid and inspiring incidents of initiative on 
the part of salesmen. They found a way or made 
a way to get beyond the guardians of the gate. 
The way to develop initiative is to sit down and 
analyze the entire situation, then think out all 
the possible ways of getting in to see your man. 
That very process of thinking will, eventually, 
reveal the right key. But if, after you have failed 
to get an interview, you say: “Oh well! There 
are others, easier to get at; I’ll drop this man,” 
then you certainly never can become a superior 
salesman; for they glory in getting at the man who 
cannot be gotten at—even if it takes a year to do 
it. They don’t waste time cooling their heels out- 
side a prospect’s door; they spend time in discov- 
ering the line of least resistance to his presence. 
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' Initiative gets through the door when self-asser- 
tiveness cannot. 


Chapter IV. 
You Are Beaten Only When You Quit 


317. Nobody Loves a “Quitter.’—Probably 
the one supreme reason for the great number of 
failures in salesmanship is the fact that so many 
men are cowards at heart—when it comes to fight- 
ing their way into the presence of buyers. They 
are not resourceful. They run up against seem- 
ingly insuperable obstacles, barring the door to an 
audience, and they lie down flat before them. 
They have not reached the point of self-develop- 
ment which knows—not merely believes—that 
every problem is capable of solution; that every 
obstacle can be removed; that every door may be 
opened; that every objection raised by a prospect 
has an answer; that every excuse he offers immedi- 
ately shows up his weakness, which then becomes 
the salesman’s strength. 


Nobody loves a quitter in any walk of life. 
And, mark this well! Your prospect will think 
far more of you if you do break your way into 
his sanctum by ethical means. He has been known 
deliberately to throw hindrances in the way of 
new salesmen, because he instinctively loves a 
fight. He isn’t going to lie down supinely and 
permit you to walk over him or walk off with an 
order unless you fight for it. 

You are beaten only when you quit. 
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318. The Kind of Man Who Doesn't Quit. 


It may help you to hear an experience from the 
lips of a salesman who went on the road with a 
new article. ‘This was manufactured by a new 
company, in competition with old concerns which 
had held the trade for years. He sold a steam 
valve and nothing else. Printers’ Ink tells the 
story, quoting the salesman himself: 


“Up in Massachusetts I had a hard nut to 
crack. I could not get past the rail. The buyer 
sent out word ‘Not interested,’ and it was an im- 
possibility for me to get into the shops, as the 
place was surrounded by a high fence. 

“The company was 2 big purchaser of valves, 
and I knew I ought to get in somehow. So I in- 
quired of the office boy (who, by the way, with the 
‘phone girl, make excellent allies for the sales.- 
man) concerning the chief engineer. I was in- 
formed that that worthy was named Charles Cal- 
lahan. Then I had a real idea. 

“‘ ‘Where does he eat at noon?’ I asked. 

“Usually over at the Metropolis Hotel,’ re- 
plied the boy; ‘men’s grill-room.’ 

“At 12:30 I casually inquired of the head 
waiter at the Metropolis whether Mr. Callahan 
had come in yet. 

“ *There he is, over at the corner table.’ 

‘““*Thanks. He’s alone today, isn’t he?’ 

“* ‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Guess I'll keep him company.’ 

“As the room was well filled, I managed to slip 
into the seat opposite Callahan unobserved. 
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“Soon, beginning with the weather, I started a 
conversation which I managed to veer around to 
scientific progress, inventions, etc. Callahan ap- 
peared interested, and I said: 

“**You may know something about mechanical 
things; as a concrete example of the progress 
made in the last ten years I can mention my own 
business; I can show you with this little sam- 
ple ,” and reaching under my overcoat, which 
I had thrown over my sample-case, on a vacant 
chair, I pulled out my model and explained in as 
elementary a manner as I could the advantages of 
our valve over competitors. Then I shifted the 
subject back to general topics and ordered up 
cigars. (Which reminds me that some day I hope 
to compile a book which will give infallible rules 
as to just when and how a salesman should and 
could offer a cigar to a customer—a subject which 
I have always felt is worth considerable study and 
cogitation. ) 

“We lit up and chatted a while longer. As 
my companion rose he handed me his card. 

‘““*P’'m connected with the railroad company,’ he 
said. “That valve of yours looks as though it 
might be of use to us. Can you bring it over to 
my office this afternoon?’ 

‘Such a question!” 


319. Some “Don'ts” If You Would Get to the 
Prospect and Hold His Attention—Don't fail to 
ask the right man. Never go after a little man 
when the one you want is higher up. Get the 
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right man, and save the troubles incident to wast- 
ing time on the wrong man. 


Don’t take a turn-down at the gate. The only 
man who has a right to turn you down finally is 
the prospect himself. Don’t take a turn-down 
from him, until you have had a chance to tell him 
your story. He is not ready to act intelligently 
until he knows what you have to say. Any turn- 
down which he may give you prior to that is only 
an excuse not to hear you. Don’t take it seri- 
ously, 


Don’t take excuses as reasons for not buying. 
Prospects are as full of excuses as their fears will 
permit them to be. When a man gives you real 
reasons why he cannot or should not buy, then it’s 
time for you to take his word. 


Don’t put negative thoughts into a man’s mind. 
Never say: “You don’t want to buy any goods, 
do you?” You have put his answer right into his 
‘mouth. Make every suggestion a positive one. 

Don’t make statements which are likely to raise 
a doubi of their truthfulness. Rather, say only 
those things, in your introduction, with which the 
prospect is obliged to agree. 

Don’t give your man a chance to say “No!” 
He may get the habit, and when you want him to 
say “Yes!” at the close of your talk, he may say 
“No!’? from sheer habit. 

Don’t apologize for your presence. You have 
a right to be there. It’s your business to be there. 
You are there on Jegitimate business and you do 
not need to apologize for it. Neversay: “I beg 


rs 
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pardon for breaking in on you.” That is non- 
sense. 

Don’t ask a man to give you five minutes of his 
time, or any other amount of time. You are not a 
beggar, so don’t beg him for time. Your time is 
worth money, and you are matching it against his. 
You are there to benefit him and yourself—a 
mutual exchange. 

Don’t let men browbeat you, nor get away with 
“rough stuff.” You will meet some brutes who 
know nothing of gentleness or manliness. Pull 
him up with a round turn, then settle down to your 
own gait—he will fall into line. 

Don’t let a prejudiced purchasing agent keep 
you from getting at the man who makes the requi- 
sitions. Go over his head to the man higher up, 
if need be. Purchasing agents have been known 
to stick to a line of goods and shut out competitors 
for reasons that would not get an O. K. from the 
manager. 

Don’t fail to keep an appointment exactly, to 
the second. Punctuality is a habit. It saves tem- 
per, time, and trouble. 

Don’t be a pest, and don’t WORRY. 

Be a real sterling-character man, a wholesome 
gentleman, a genuine salesman; you will then de- 
serve a welcome and, with rare exceptions, you 
will get it. 
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Questions for You to Answer 


What is the first principle in salesmanship 
and the three elements in it? 

What do you understand by tactics in selling? 
What are the differences between the prep- 
aration necessary for the retail and that for 
the jobber salesman? 

Give the six points of preparation for the 
specialty salesman. 

What should be your attitude toward sub- 
ordinates who guard the prospect? 
Formulate some ways of meeting the pros- 
pect when he comes out to the gate or win- 
dow. 

What is the best kind of opening remark 
when you advance to the prospect in his 
office ? 

Recall the important features about the 
fourth element in selling. 

How valuable do you consider the appeal to 
“curiosity” ? 

Why are appearance and clothing such im- 
portant factors in getting attention? 

What does self-esteem compel us to do? 
Name the four points in a salesman’s man- 
ner that will serve him best in the interview. 
Discuss the three keys that open doors to the 
salesman. 

What do you think of the “quitter”? 
Memorize the ‘““Don’ts” and practice them. 
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Lesson 12 


Part I 


AROUSING THE CUSTOMER’S 
INTEREST 


Part II 
AN INTERESTING INDIVIDUALITY 
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Part I: The Sales-Process 


AROUSING THE CUSTOMER’S 
INTEREST 


Chapter I 
Stepping Up from Attention to Interest 


320. Interest Is Sustained Attention—The 
step or transition from attention to interest is 
sometimes quite clearly marked and at other times 
scarcely discernible. The line of demarcation 
depends largely on the temperament of the pros- 
pect. One type will show his interest the moment 
it is aroused while another type will give not the 
least sign of interest, although he may be much 
more deeply interested than the first type. Blonds 
are much more apt to display their interest, or to 
give expression to it, than brunets. 

Interest is a willingness to see or hear more 
about your goods or proposition. It is a further 
development of involuntary attention, and yet is 
markedly different. You might, by repeated 
shocks, continue to command a man’s involuntary 
attention, when he is trying to advert to his for- 
mer occupation; but that would probably arouse 
his disgust and anger, rather than his interest. 
_ On the other hand, you can readily see that a man 
might give a voluntary, forced attention to your 
proposition, as a student listens to a dry lecture, 
without the faintest flicker of interest. Interest 
has to be a decided advance beyond these forms 
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of attention, or it will never lead to a sale. To 
arouse interest, you must pass on from the stage 
of involuntary attention to that of spontaneous 
attention, where the prospect more or less con- 
sciously resigns his other preoccupations, and 
gives himself up to a willing examination of your 
goods. : 

It is desirable to get the prospect into this con- 
dition very early in the interview, because it may 
be prolonged indefinitely. When you secure a 
man’s interest you have taken a trench, and you 
may linger there—though steadily keeping up 
your fire—while you look about a little, and feel 
out your opponent’s strength. Interest can be 
maintained for an hour, or a day, and at the end 
your chance of making a sale will still be good. 

Genuine interest may be aroused with the first 
words you utter in the interview, or at the first 
moment of your demonstration with an object that 
catches and holds attention; or it may not be 
gained until you go more deeply into your selling- 
talk. Your job is to arouse interest, not merely 
to get attention or even to hold attention. In do- 
ing this you enter upon the second phase of the 
sales-process as indicated on the chart of the Me- 
chanics of Salesmanship. You now begin to prac- 
tice the second principle of salesmanship—Com- 
plete Demonstration. When you obtain your 
audience with the prospect, as soon as you are in 
his presence, you automatically get his attention; 
but that attention (as we learned in Lesson 11) 
is first focused upon yourself, then turned upon 
your goods. The first element in demonstration 
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is Holding Attention; for attention is not merely 
to be won, it must be held all the way through the 
interview. It must be held or there will be no 
interest; or if interest is obtained, it will not con- 
tinue unless attention is held. Real interest is the 
outgrowth of sustained attention. The length of 
time that attention must be sustained before it 
merges into genuine interest is dependent upon 
the nature of the prospect, and your ability to 
determine correctly his buying motive. 


321. Interest That Is Only Curiosity —Some 
people have an inordinate and unfailing appetite 
for mere information. Their “collecting” type 
of mind finds interest in every subject under the 
sun. Such people you can fascinate for hours with 
curious bits of information about your goods, your 
house, and everything associated with them. 
Anything humorous or pleasing is likely to hold 
their interest. There is, however, no purpose in 
arousing interest and merely maintaining it. Avoid 
interest for interest’s sake. This step, like atten- 
tion, is of value only because of its leading to the 
one that comes after. 


Now, mere casual information does not, on the 
face of it, lead directly or rapidly toward a sale. 
You might tell your prospect the number of gal- 
lons of water in the sea, and he probably would 
be interested; but he would not be moved in the 
slightest degree toward purchasing the sea. And 
why? Because that information appeals only to 
his sense of wonder, or idle curiosity. The ordi- 
nary mind, unless intensely preoccupied, is so 
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active and so broadly receptive that almost any 
statement will provoke its interest in some slight 
“measure. So, do not pride yourself on being able 
to interest a man. He may be chiefly interested 
in the fact that your head will retain such a mass 
of curious and useless information. And do not 
delude yourself with the idea that, in gaining that 
sort of interest, you are necessarily making prog- 
ress toward a sale. 

This interest, the interest of curiosity, is useful 
only to prevent the prospect from dismissing you, 
while you push him forward into a deeper kind 
of interest. It enables you to hold his attention 
and keep him in a fairly complacent mood while 
you sound for his motives. It should be used for 
that purpose and no other—for you are a sales- 
man, not a public entertainer. 


As soon as you strike an idea connected with 
one of his buying motives, then you have begun 
to evoke the deeper or ‘“‘associated” interest. 
Then, you must drop the former kind at once, or 
you are a mere trifler; you do not understand 
what you are there for, and you have no busi- 
ness selling goods. 


322. Associated Interest.—Like attention, the 
only interest that can ultimately be of any value 
to you is interest pertinent to the sale. This sug- 
gests that the first type of interest, the interest of 
curiosity, may under good conditions be almost 
dispensed with. If you have used your eyes and 
ears and mind in obtaining an audience, and in 
securing attention, you may force the prospect to 
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jump immediately to the latter form of interest. 
The best word and best act in attention-getting is 
also one which connects with the buying motives, 
or the man’s particular buying motive. So, atten- 
tion may be converted at once into the deeper 
interest, 


If your first remarks about your proposition 
draw from the prospect a question, you have suc- 
ceeded in awakening interest. He has associated 
your statement, or your question, with the thing 
that interests him and he is willing to hear what 
you have to say. That, to be sure, is another 
phase of curiosity; but it is a curiosity unlike that 
referred to in the previous section. 


Some lines of goods can be sold much more 
easily by arousing in the buyer not direct interest 
in the gocds themselves, but in something asso- 
ciated with the goods. That something may be a 
premium (given free with quantity lots), an ad- 
vertising plan to aid in selling the goods, or any- 
thing else which will tie up more quickly and 
surely with the interest of the prospect than the 
goods alone would. 


For example: A manufacturer of men’s cloth- 
ing decided to enlarge his territory. In order to 
back the retailer in the sale of the goods, an exten- 
sive publicity campaign was planned. This in- 
cluded national publicity, advertising in the local 
papers of the towns where the dealers did busi- 
ness, and direct mailing of literature to citizens 
whose names would be supplied by the dealers. 
The salesmen who got the most business were 
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those who aroused interest in the advertising cam- 
paign, and actually sold that to the dealer first— 
the order for the goods followed as a matter of 
course. If an attempt had been made to sell the 
garments first, there would have been great diffi- 
culty in obtaining an audience and arousing inter- 
est. The plan for helping the dealer sell the 
goods was the factor most closely associated with 
interest in the goods themselves—associated in- 
terest. This might be called a flank attack. 

A flank attack is the easiest method of arousing 
interest in some prospects and with some lines of 
goods; it is by far the best way, in many cases. 
Associate the mind of the prospect with some- 
thing in which he has an interest already, and you 
may easily tie that interest up to your goods. 


Chapter II 
Motives Which Urge Interest 


323. The Man Who Isn't Interested—As a 
rule, goods which are easy to sell do not yield 
nearly so much profit to the salesman as those 
which require high salesmanship ability—the abil- 
ity to get an audience and arouse interest. That 
is why retail clerks are not paid as large salaries 
as road salesmen. There are, of course, excep- 
tions. Retail furniture salesmen, for example, 
have ample opportunity to display high grade 
salesmanship. The retail salesman has this very 
distinct advantage over the road man, namely, his 
prospects come into the store and into his depart- 
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ment looking for the goods which he sells. He 
does not have to seek an audience; but he may 
arouse interest in finer quality goods or even in 
goods different from those which the customer 
came to buy. A retail customer is very frequently 
induced to become interested in goods which he 
did not have in mind or which may have been 
totally unknown to him. The fact that the pros- 
pect isn’t interested when he comes into the store 
is no reason whatever against his becoming inter- 
ested, nor is it an excuse for the clerk not to at- 
tempt to gain his interest. 

Jobbers and specialty salesmen, toc, constantly 
meet prospects who, after the introduction, very 
emphatically say that they are not interested. 
When a man who knows nothing about your goods 
tells you that he is not interested, he gives you a 
fine opening to come right back and say: “Of 
course you are not, Mr. Prospect, if you had 
known about our goods you would have had them 
long ago. The fact is,’—-and there you switch 
right into your selling-talk. The man who “‘isn’t 
interested” in your goods and offers that as an 
excuse for not becoming interested is the very man 
you need to stick to. 


324. Interest in Making Money Is a Universal 
Motive.—Every man in business wants to make 
money. ‘That is his reason for being in business. 
Convince him that he can make money by adopting 
your plan or by purchasing your goods and he is 
interested. If he is a retailer, your plan for help- 
ing him sell the goods will interest him more than 
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the goods themselves; for the goods are but a 
“means to an end, and your marketing plan enables 
him to reach that end—money making—by means 
of the goods. Price of goods in such a case is 
entirely secondary, for price is only relative, after 
all, when marketing plans back’the goods. 


Let it be said again, as it has been said before, 
that you must not tell a prospect that you have 
something to sell him, if you want to arouse his 
interest. Do not even suggest that he is to buy 
anything from you. ‘Those points will automati- 
cally take care of themselves at the proper time 
if you arouse interest, and induce desire to buy. 
The thing which you must tell him is that he will 
make money with your goods, or that he will save 
money—which is the same as making it. In either 
case he gains money. Emphasize, over and over, 
that he will make, make, MAKE money; or he will 
Save, save SAVE money. Gain, gain, GAIN is what 
you need to burn into his consciousness so that he 
will want, want, WANT your goods. Interest comes 
into his consciousness automatically and persist- 
ently as you emphasize make, save, gain money. 
If your selling-talk—your demonstration—is shot 
through with unanswerable arguments emphasiz- 
ing money profit from your goods, you will hold 
attention and, therefore, interest; and you will at 
the same time persuade the prospect to buy—and 
you will not have to ask him to buy. 


Correspondence courses, for example, appeal to 
the money-making motive in men. You are taking 
this course, for example, not for the mere pleasure 
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there is in study, nor even for the culture to be 
derived from acquaintance with the hundred and 
one subjects touched upon, but for the purpose of 
equipping yourself to make more money as a sales- 
man. <A salesman may persuade you to buy a 
correspondence course in Business Management, 
costing $100 or more, and your motive in buying 
it is not to add books to your library, but to add 
information to your stock on hand in order that 
you may gain promotion to a manager’s job. You 
want to make more money by putting money- 
making material into your head. 


Anything you may have to sell can be 
made to get and hold the interest of your 
prospect by appealing to his money-loving 
instinct. 


325. Interest in the Utility of Goods Is a Mo- 
tive for Buying.—-This is a motive somewhat 
akin to the making of money. Whatever saves 
time, energy, or labor; whatever cuts down the 
number of emploves or turns out a greater quan- 
tity of work or articles; whatever increases eflici- 
ency is of interest to your prospect, provided, of 
course, that you have gotten hold of the right 
prospect. 


Inject into your selling-talk one thought, name- 
ly: This article will do your work in a better way, 
in less time, with greater results. Shoot these ideas 
into his head again and again: Saves time, saves 
time, SAVES TIME; does your work in a better way, 
does your work in a BETTER WAY; cuts down labor 
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cost, CUTS DOWN LABOR COST; you get greater 
shesulls: you get GREATER RESULTS. These and 
other statements, iterated and reiterated, in differ- 
ent ways, secure and hold interest. 

In arousing interest in goods which have utility 
values, you will make a great mistake if you at- 
tempt to go into details about the construction of 
the article. Save that for a later point, if, indeed, 
it needs to be gone into at all. Your prospect is 
interested in what the machine or article will do 
for him; he wants to know how it will serve him. 
Show him that, and you get interest. Your main 
thought is to make the prospect want to possess 
the thing which will be useful to him in saving 
time and money. Who you are, and how old or 
well known your concern is, or how scientifically 
put together your article is; these are not ques- 
tions in which the prospect is interested. “What 
will this thing do for me and how will it do it?” 
is the question which does interest him and it is 
your job to draw out that interest. 


326. Interest May Be Aroused by Touching 
the Emotion of Caution ——The appeal to caution 
is really an appeal to fear. When you sell a man 
something out of which he makes money, he is 
moved by the motive of gain. When the same 
prospect buys fire insurance, let us say, he is 
moved by fear of loss. He becomes interested in 
fire insurance through caution—the desire to cover 
himself in case of loss. Some buyers may be won 
through appeal to caution when other motives are 
not so easily aroused. For example: 
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Salesman X was out on his first trip with a new 
line and had failed to stir interest. After a week 
of failures, he found himself in a city where the 
two chief stores were strong competitors, each 
fighting the other for supremacy. He learned 
this from fellow-salesmen, and so decided on a 
new method of attack. Let him tell the story. 


“T casually sauntered into Grant’s office, intro- 
duced myself, and sat down. 


“Just dropped in to say ‘‘Hello,” Mr. Grant,’ 
I said, offering him a cigar. ‘Your friend Reed 
is the man I am after, but he is busy just now.’ 
And I started discussing general business condi- 
tions. But the old man seemed abstracted. I 
noticed that he pricked up his ears at my mention 
of his chief rival. Finally he remarked: ‘What 
is it you are handling anyway?’ 


““ ‘Why, it’s the Blank line of petticoats,’ I re- 
plied. ‘But as we appoint only one agent in a 
city, and as my people have already got in touch 
with Reed, you wouldn’t be interested in seeing 
them.’ Literally we were in ‘in touch’ with Reed, 
but no more so than with Grant. A circular cam- 
paign had covered the entire trade. 

“ ‘Hum!’ grunted the old man. ‘Closed with 
him, have you?’ 

“Why, not yet,’ I confessed. ‘“That’s what 
I’m here for today.’ 

“ ‘Tet’s see them, anyway,’ urged Grant, and 
putting on his hat, he insisted upon my taking him 
over to the hotel to see the samples. 

“I made not the slightest effort to sell him. 
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Merely mentioned the fact that we were planning 
on supporting our agents with good advertising, 
and so forth. Thereupon, Grant actually asked 
me for the agency. I appeared reluctant, said I 
probably ought to see Reed first, but finally con- 
sented. As he wrote his signature to the contract 
the old man chuckled aloud with delight at the 
thought of having overreached his rival. 


“Tt was a lesson to me. I had no more trouble 
in placing the Blank line.” 

Grant, you see, became interested through the 
motive of caution. He wanted to protect himself 
against his competitor by taking a line of goods 
away from him. An appeal to one of the positive 
motives—money, utility, pride, or pleasure—is 
preferable to an appeal to the negative emotion 
of fear, but you can play one against the other, 
or work any two together. You can win the 
interest of a man by creating hope of gain, and 
you may also create interest through fear of not 
making money or that he will lose. But you 
should be very careful to arouse these opposing 
interests in the right psychological order. Arouse 
the positive motive first, then the negative. The 
motive of caution is a most powerful one when 
used wisely, and it can be used in connection with 
all lines where money, pride, and some phases of 
pleasure are the dominant motives. 


327. Interest May Be Aroused by Stirring a 
Man’s Pride of Possession——Egotism, Vanity, 
and Pride are primary motives to which a sales- 
man may cater with sure results in some lines. 
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The man of abnormal vanity is really an “easy 
mark” for a trained salesman. It is, therefore, 
absolutely necessary for you to guard yourself 
against the temptation to “put something over” 
on such aman. Pride of position in a community, 
or of leadership in business becomes the weak spot 
in a man’s nature. He may be made to feel that 
he should do certain things in order to preserve 
his high position. There are “would be” leaders, 
also, who are flattered when placed in the same 
class with real leaders. They can be induced to 
become interested in things in which the real lead- 
ers are interested. 


There is another class of men who pride them- 
selves on their own judgment or wisdom or acu- 
men. They would not be influenced in the least by 
being compared to anyone. The salesman can gain 
their interest by appealing to that inner pride. 


The motive of vanity is not the same as the 
motive of pride. The vain man likes to show off. 
He wants the name of being ahead of some one 
bigger than himself. You play upon vanity and 
win its interest by some such remark as this: “Of 
course, Mr. J., there are many peopie who would 
not be able to notice and appreciate the value of 
this article, but YOU see it readily.” People of 
‘this type buy expensive things, because they have 
been flattered into believing that nothing is too 
good for them. 


In arousing the interest of pride, in any of its 
forms, be square with the prospect. Remember 
the definition of salesmanship. 
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for Pleasure —The motive of pleasure is also a 
universal motive, like the motive of gain. Within 
this motive of pleasure may be included many sub- 
sidiary motives. Personal pleasure, vacation 
trips, gaining of health, love of family, recreation 
of all kinds, owning a home with ‘its comforts and 
furnishings, providing education for one’s chil- 
dren, protection of the family by life insurance, 
catering to the appetite, and a host of other mo- 
tives may be included in the one major motive of 
pleasure. 

You may arouse interest in anything which 
gratifies any of these phases of pleasure in your 
prospect. Examples are so numerous that this 
book could be filled with them. The women’s 
magazines, especially, are filled with beautifully 
colored advertisements intended to arouse interest 
in things which will give women pleasure and are 
also of utility. Automobile advertising and sales- 
manship both seek to create desire for pleasure in 
seeing the country. 

In arousing the interest of pleasure, we strike 
home with the prospect. Some men take pleasure 
in carrying the finest goods or in having the best 
equipped factory. They want the latest appliances 
and machinery; the most efficient and showy fix- 
tures. Proprietary medicine manufacturers thrive 
because they appeal to the interest which people 
have in health; they contrast the pleasure es health 
with the misery of disease. 

Here, then, are the motives which you must 
play upon if you would arouse interest and create 
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conviction. If you want people to buy your goods 
you must determine what there is about the goods, 
and what they will do for a man that will arouse 
his interest; then you must so demonstrate those 
aspects of the goods as to make the prospect be- 
lieve that they will do exactly what you claim. 
Not until then will you have convinced him favor- 
ably. If you correctly diagnose the prospect as 
to buying motive, you will have little difficulty in 
holding his attention and interest and eventually 
getting his order—and you may not have to do 
very much talking to do that. Recall the story 
of Section 326. 


Chapter IIT 
Fitting the Talk to the Character Type 


329. Tact Holds Interest to the Point at Issue. 
Tact is the sensitive mental touch which is mani- 
fest in doing the best thing under the circum- 
stances. In seeking to arouse interest in your 
goods, tact is a fine instrument to use. Here is 
a good example, related by a salesman: 

“It was at the cigar stand in the lobby of a big 
office building. ‘So you’ve built this business up 
to the point where it nets you seventy-five dollars 
a week?’ I remarked to the proprietor, a young 
man whose sales methods I'd been observing with 
interest for some time. ‘“That’s a remarkable 
record for so small an investment. To what fac- 
tor do you attribute your unusual showing?” 

“* “Why, I don’t know,’ was the reply. ‘I always 
greet my customers with a smile and seek to avoid 
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arguments. I suppose that policy helps my sales.’ 
Just then a customer stopped. 

“ ‘Fello, Bergh!’ said an elderly man of be- 
nign aspect. ‘Guess I’ll have a smoke. Give me 
a package of Pell Mell.’ ‘Pell Mell it is,’ replied 
Bergh as he handed out a box with the change. 

‘* ‘Stirring times, these,’ continued the customer, 
pointing to the headlines of the newspaper he car- 
ried. ‘That second message of Bryan’s to the 
people strikes me as being the greatest public 
utterance ever delivered in this country. It marks 
the dawn of a new era. For the first time in our 
history, a man in public life has directly and prac- 
tically applied the eternal verities of the Christian 
religion to the affairs of this mundane sphere. 
I’ve never been a supporter of Bryan, but from 
this time on he gets my vote.’ 

“ Yes,’ replied Bergh, ‘it’s a wonderfully sig- 
nificant document. A great man is Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan.’ And the customer smiled, 
lighted a cigarette, and entered the elevator. 

“Good morning, Bergh!’ remarked a middle- 
aged man who approached at this moment. He 
looked like a lawyer. ‘How about some Pawl 
Mawls this morning?” 

“ “Here they are, sir, Pawl Mawls,’ replied 
Bergh, tendering a box in exchange for a coin. 
The purchaser lighted one and said: | 

“Well, I see Bryan is trying to mix religion 
with politics. It would be fine if the world could 
be run according to his Tolstoian ideas. Perhaps 
it will be some day. But today is no time for ex- 
perimenting with visionary ideals. We need a 
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strong man in Bryan’s position—not an imprac- 
tical idealist. Still, I confess that I admire his 
moral courage and respect his principles.’ 

“*Yes,’ agreed the cigar man. ‘Bryan is per- 
sonally a fine character, but out of place in the 
Cabinet.’ And the lawyer entered the elevator. 

“Just then a young man approached. A vigor- 
ous, aggressive chap of the motive type. ‘Hello, 
Bergh, old scout!’ was his greeting. ‘Give me 
some Pall Malls.’ 

“““FYere you are, Pall Malls,’ was Bergh’s re- 
sponse as he handed out the box. 

“*Well, I see that old fogy, Bryan, has made 
a fool of himself again,’ remarked the customer, 
emphatically. ‘He belongs in the old women’s 
home—springing his sanctimonious guff on every 
occasion. I suppose he’s trying to double-cross 
Wilson and get the long-hair vote. But that kind 
of drivel won’t go with the American people. If 
I had my way Id tar and feather him.’ 

“Yes, it’s a good thing he’s out of public life,’ 
replied Bergh, imperturbably. ‘Let’s hope he 
never comes into the limelight again.’ 

“And the customer boarded the elevator. — 

“ ‘Bergh,’ said I, ‘what is the proper pronuncia- 
tion of P-A-L-L, M-A-L-L and what is your honest 
opinion of Bryan’s attitude ?” 

‘Come around after six o’clock when I’m off 
duty and I'll tell you,’ replied the astute cigar 
man, with a laugh. ‘Right now my business is to 
sell tobacco, not to air my personal view’ on the 
English language and politics.’ ” 
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Bergh, you note, was a diplomat; he was tact- | 
ful. That is why he made friends and customers. | 
And he did not give up any of his personal pre- 
rogatives in NOT antagonizing men. | 


330. Tact Sometimes Uses a Club.—The 
methods of Bergh were good for his kind of busi- 
ness, and they are admirable, as a rule, for any 
salesman to use; but there are customers who need 
different tactics in order to bring their interest 
to the surface. One of the great salesmen for 
the National Cash Register Company, in England, 
gives us an example of the way to arouse the in- 
terest of an unwilling prospect. One day he went 
into a man’s store, put his cash register on the 
counter, and said to the proprietor: “I have 
come to show you a cash register.” 


“T don’t want it,” was the prompt reply. 

“T know you don’t,” said the salesman, “if you 
did, you would have sent for it long ago.” 

“But I don’t want it, I tell you; it’s no good.” 


““How do you know it’s no good? Did you ever 
use one? Do you know anybody who ever used 
one?” To which the prospect was forced to 
answer in the negative. 

“Then,” said the salesman, “how the deuce do 
you know that it isno good? You are a man sup- 
posed to have good judgment, yet .you decide 
something, right off the bat, when you acknowl- 
edge that you don’t know anything about it. Now, 
push that button.” The salesman had the pros- 
pect just where he wanted him, and proceeded to 
demonstrate the machine. He got an. order. 
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Professional buyers, purchasing agents, men 
and women in offices, factories, and homes all have 
points that are vulnerable. You can reach them 
if you sense that point of contact—the point where 
interest can be awakened. If a gentle word will 
‘not arouse, use an alarm clock. 

It has already been said that you cannot win 
interest unless you first secure attention and hold 
it. That is a point which you are to bear in mind 
with all types of prospects. Just as it is obviously 
impossible to demonstrate your goods unless you 
gain an audience, so it is equally impossible to 
evoke interest unless you hold attention. Some 
men will grant you an interview and then keep 
on with their work while pretending to listen to 
you. That is a situation which demands drastic 
measures. You have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by using unusual tactics in turning 
the man’s attention away from his task and focus- 
ing it upon your proposition. 


A salesman made an appointment to have an 
interview with a prospect in his office at 11 a. m. 
He was there on time, sat down at the man’s desk, 
and proceeded with his selling-talk. After a 
moment the prospect turned to his mail and began 
reading it. The salesman stopped. The man 
looked up and said: ‘Go on, I’m listening.” 


The salesman replied: ‘‘Mr. Prospect, I am here 
by your consent to show you how my goods will 
yield you a profit; but I can’t do that to your satis- 
faction unless I have your undivided attention. 
If you are positively unable to give it to me now, 
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at 
I will call at a more convenient hour. That is 
fair, isn’t it?” 

The prospect looked at him a moment, then 
turned away from his letters and said: ‘Go 
ahead, I’ll listen.” 

A little straight-from-the-shoulder talk of that 
sort will invariably get attention and result in in- 
terest. Most men are fair, when you pin them 
right down to fair methods. Use the right kind 
of tact. Use a soft glove as a rule, but don’t 
hesitate to put a brick inside of the glove when 
necessary. 


‘Chapter IV 
If Interest Wanes, Retire 


331. A Drawn Battle Is Better Than Defeat. 
Some buyers give audience to every salesman, but 
not all of them give attention to what he has to 
offer. Unless you can hold attention and arouse 
interest, it will be better for you to make an excuse 
and retire. If you continue your demonstration 
without arousing interest, you kill your chance for 
another opportunity under more favorable condi- 
tions, 

During the great World War, we became used 
to seeing reports sent out by the German Head- 
quarters, reading like this: ‘Tenth army corps 
was withdrawn during the night, for strategic pur- 
poses, to position prepared. Great damage in- 
flicted on the enemy.”’ We now know that those 
withdrawals were made to save defeat, and that 
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the damage inflicted on the enemy was fiction to 
bolster up the courage of the people. 


The salesman who cannot win interest invites 
defeat if he continues his demonstration. He will 
“live to fight another day” if he withdraws to a 
“position prepared in the rear.’ He then leaves 
the way open for a return engagement. 


332. Conditions Which Militate against Arous- 
ing Interest——When giving a demonstration, 
there may be all kinds of interruptions—telephone 
calls, messages brought in by the office boy, unex- 
pected interviews with employes. Such interrup- 
tions are unavoidable and they must be dealt with 
as they arise. The thing to do, of course, is to 
take up the demonstration at the point where it 
was dropped; but meantime the prospect has prob- 
ably lost the thread of your story. It is advisable 
at such times to go back and emphasize one or 
two points already brought out and then con- 
tinue. By doing that you put back into the buy- 
er’s mind the essential facts, for in arousing in- 
terest it is facts which you must give; and they 
must not be exaggerated either. Avoid all ex- 
travagant words and phrases. 

Sometimes a man may appear to be listening 
when he is really thinking about something else. 
In that frame of mind, his interest cannot be 
aroused. You may easily ascertain if he is listen- 
ing by asking a question. A salesman handling 
carbon paper met such a situation in this way. 
Having become satisfied that the prospect was not 
really listening, while apparently doing so, he 
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would inject this question: ‘‘And, Mr. Prospect, 
I'll bet you have never bought carbon paper at 
that price before.” Up to that point price had not 
been mentioned. If the man said: ‘You haven't 
told me the price,”’ then the salesman knew that 
he had been listening. But if he said: ‘Oh, yes, 
I have,” or something similar, the salesman knew 
that his thoughts had been somewhere else, and he 
had to adopt different tactics to arouse real 
interest. 

Know what you are talking about—know the 
man and know his business. Know how many of 
your articles he can sell, or how he is going to 
get values out of them, else you cannot get the 
highest interest. We speak now of average cases. 
There are unusual or freak instances of men who 
arouse interest even when they are totally ignorant 
of either goods or prospect; but salesmanship of 
the everyday, year-round kind will get and hold 
the interest of prospects by the methods, either 
singly or in combination, brought out in this les- 
son. There are salesmen of such dominating 
personality and hypnotic magnetism that they 
carry everything by storm. They make good, as 
a rule, on specialties which are to be sold only 
once. ‘They are one-call-men. Probably 98 per 
cent of the salesmen of the world are only average 
men, physically and intellectually. They are prac- 
ticing the art of selling, not hypnotism nor super- 
salesmanship. Superior salesmanship gets and 
holds interest; or if it fails the first time it does 
not lie down aK defeat; it thinks out the way to 
victory, and hammers it home. 


Part I]: The Salesman 
AN INTERESTING INDIVIDUALITY 


Chapter I 
When You Can Eat Soap, You Will Sell It 


333. Love for Goods Lubricates Sales—One 
of the great salesmen of the world is A. C. Mac- 
Mahon. During his twenty-five years with the 
National Cash Register Company, he elected him- 
self to the 100 Point Club seven times, won the 
challenge cup by making 2,500 per cent of his 
quota and made the biggest single sale on record 
for the company, when he induced Marshall Field 
and Company to put in cash registers. He relates 
this story in Sales Management: 

“Thirty-two years ago I sold soap. I met a 
man who sold more soap than I did. I asked 
him, ‘How on earth do you sell so much soap?’ 
He said: ‘Mac, I will tell how I do it; I eat 
soap. ‘What do you mean, you eat soap? I 
replied. ‘If you would like to see me eat some 
soap, come out with me tomorrow when I call on 
the women and I’ll show you how I do it.’ 

“T went out with that young man and when we 
reached the first house, we found the woman at 
the washtub. He picked up a piece of the soap 
she was using and said: ‘Pardon me, is this soap?” 
The lady was rather nettled and replied: 

‘* ‘What do you think it is, black lead?” 


‘Pardon me, again, but this gentleman with 
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me sells soap. Have you a cake of soap in your 
pocket, Mac?” 

““*No,’ I replied, ‘I haven’t any of my soap 
with me. I am not out selling soap.’ 

‘“‘*Well, here’s a piece of my soap, will you eat 
a little of it for the lady?” 

‘**T will not,’ was my reply. ‘I’m not eating 
soap today. You are the man that is going to eat 
the soap.’ 

“Then he turned to the lady and held up his 
piece of soap and said: ‘Lady, this soap will not 
hurt the finest fabric. It will remove lemon Juice, 
fruit stains, dirt, mud, oil, grease, anything that 
ever was, and it cannot hurt the finest fabric. I 
eat it every morning before breakfast like this, 
lady,’ and he bit off a piece and began to chew it. 
He chewed it a few moments, then swallowed it, 
looking at the lady all the time. 

“Then he said: ‘Lady, that’s the kind of soap 
you want, isn’t it? I don’t blame this man for not 
eating his soap; I wouldn’t eat it either; but Iam 
not afraid to eat this, for it is chemically pure. It 
hasn’t a thing in it that will hurt anybody or any- 
thing. How much of it do you want? I have only 
two minutes to talk to you.’ And he pulled out his 
watch. Of course he got an order. That man 

‘believed in his product and he was chuck full of 
enthusiasm.” 

What is the big lesson in that story by ‘Mac- 
Mahon? You know it already. Love of the 
goods lubricates the way to interest and a sale. 
You can’t sell a thing, in the largest possible quan- 
tity, unless you love it. You can’t arouse interest 
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in your goods unless they are full of interest to 
you. And when your goods take hold of you so 
that they literally possess you, you become an ex- 
ceedingly interesting individual to any prospect. 


334. The “Not Interested’ Man Is the Man 
You Are After—-What right have you to call 
yourself a salesman, if you lie down flat before the 
man who tells you that he is “not interested”? 
That is exactly the man you were hired to get. Do 
you know anybody who is interested enough in life 
insurance to go into an office and say: ‘Please 
insure my life. I am very anxious to have you do 
it right now!” If that should happen, the clerk 
at the desk might have heart failure. There may 
be an exceptional case where a man is really inter- 
ested in having his life insured; but few ever run 
after an insurance salesman and beg him to insure 
their lives. In spite of the lack of interest which 
men evince in protecting their families, life insur- 
ance salesmen still make pretty good money. 
Here are the names of a few insurance managers 
with the commissions which they and their sales- 
men earned in the same year: 


Name Company Location Income 

F. S. Doremus Guardian Life New York City $91,054 
_R. A. Wallis Fidelity Mutual New York City 87,059 
Henry K. Kohn Phoenix Mutual Albany,N. Y. 76,900 
E. S. Rowland Prudential St. Louis, Mo. 65,743 
J. E. Smith Prudential Chicago, IIL. 59,775 
Darby A. Day Mutual Life Chicago, III. 59,384 
J. S. Myrick Mutual Life New York City 49,609 
W. Van Sickle . Home Life Detroit, Mich, 49,104 
C. E. Ives Mutual Life New York City 46,893 


F. A. Dickey Security Mutual Minneapolis, Minn. 43,196 
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We have not included in that list, Harry Rosen, 
who is said to earn upward of $100,000 a year 
with the New York Life, nor Miss Mary Z. Sha- 
piro, of New York, who is well on the way to sell- 
ing $2,000,000 of insurance this year—her first 
full year, by the way, in the business. She says 
that she will not consider herself a great success 
until she writes a million dollar policy. And she 
will get it if her standard of salesmanship is to 
be our criterion for judgment, for she says: “If 
you are working at all, I think it’s just as well to 
be a top-liner and get the biggest possible results 
for your efforts.” 


While speaking of the ‘“‘top-liner” insurance 
saleswoman of the world, what do you think of 
Miss Lida F. Laurence? Never heard of her, 
either, before this, presumably. Well, she sells 
insurance as a side line. From 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Miss Laurence is private secretary to a very busy 
cotton broker on Beaver Street, New York. But 
when her day’s work (?) is done she uses a little 
of her Jeisure time, after dinner, in getting people 
interested in life insurance. And how much do 
you suppose she has picked up, in commissions, in 
what she calls the “‘little odds and ends of time,” 
or the “margin” of time alluded to in another les- 

,son? Just a trifle of $20,000 a year. ‘‘But,”’ she 
naively says, “you know I have a regular job, be- 
sides.” The regular job probably pays her $2,500 
a year. 


What about YOUR ‘“‘odds and ends’’ of time? 


Does this little, soft-voiced woman stir no shame 
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in you for wasting time? And she has barrels of 
fun and pleasure, too. She goes to dances and 
theaters twice a week. These salesmen and sales- 
women never take “not interested” from anybody, 


Why should you? 


Chapter II 
Refusing to Be Sidetracked 


335. Sidetracks Get You Nowhere.—The best 
preventive of a collision between a troiley car and 
a railroad train, at a grade crossing, is a sidetrack 
from the main trolley line. The sidetrack switch 
is automatically open except when the conductor 
of the trolley car gets off and closes it, permitting 
the car to cross the railroad track. 

There are some prospects who seem to keep a 
sidetrack open ail the time for unsuspecting sales- 
men. ‘They are frequently the ‘friendly’ type, 
described in Lecture 6. They listen to your open- 
ing remarks with such seeming interest that the 
novice at selling is deceived. After a few mo- 
ments, however, they take up the thread of your 
selling-talk and begin telling you how fine it all 
sounds, and how interested they are in your propo- 
sition, and that at some time in the future you are 
going to get an order. Before you realize what 
has happened you have been led to the door and 
bowed out—shunted off on a sidetrack. 

There is another type of sidetracker. He lets 
you open up and then begins to tell you how dif- 
ferent his business is from any other in the world. 
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*< He will tell you how he founded it and nursed it 
along to its present proportions. He will rehearse 
his troubles and how he overcame them. He will 
pat himself on the back, and you will help him. 
But about the moment when-you have planned 
to break in and take the reins again, he suddenly 
thinks of an engagement, or that he must run out 
to the factory, or that he has an important letter 
to get off right away; so he shakes your hand as 
he leads you to the door and hopes you'll drop in 
again when in the neighborhood. He has side- 
tracked you. 

How are you going to keep yourself on the main 
line and avoid being sidetracked? ‘There is only 
one best way, and that is to close the switch to the 
sidetrack. Most men like to tell of their business 
experiences, particularly one who has built up a 
business on a “shoestring.” Let him talk, but 
break in at the very first point where you can ring 
in your goods and begin to ask him questions 
that lead up to your demonstration, 

If he does tell his story and starts to lead you 
out, say something like this: “I have greatly en- 
joyed hearing about your splendid success, Mr. X, 
for you are just the sort of man who can appre- 
ciate values. Now, before I go, let me ask you 
this.” Then shunt him on to your main line. He’ll 
travel with you. 

The thing which you must always have in mind 
is that you are very much like the trolley car con- 
ductor; it was his job to close the sidetrack switch 
when the railroad was clear, thereby opening his 
own main line so that the trolley might proceed. 
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It is equally your job to close the sidetrack switch 
which your prospect opens for you, and to take 
him on board with yourself on the main line of 
your demonstration. He will soon forget his little 
sidetrack if you once get him interested in what 
your goods will do for him. Never forget that 
sidetracks get you nowhere except to dump you 
right in the sand where there is no pay dirt. 


336. Sidetracks of Your Own Making.—It 
scarcely seems possible that any salesman would 
construct sidetracks of his own and deliberately 
shunt himself off on them; but some do. They do 
it, too, without excuse or reason. One man has 
this habit: Just about the time when he is begin- 
ning to hold the attention of his prospect, there 
comes to him a pleasant little story and he tells 
it. ‘The story is in no way whatsoever related to 
his goods. It is simply a sidetrack, taking the 
prospect away from the main line, on a pleasant 
but futile excursion, from which he has to be 
brought back with a jerk. When this salesman 
has gotten fairly under way once more, another 
story pops into mind and ancther sidetrack ex- 
cursion gives variety, at least, to the demonstra- 
tion. 


The only excuse, these days, for dragging in 
stories when you are interviewing a prospect is 
that they relate in some way to the goods or to 
the prospect. They must serve some genuine pur- 
pose in getting attention or arousing interest or 
inducing desire to buy. A selling-talk may very 
well be made more interesting when stories are 
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injected, just as any speech or address is made at- 
tractive with illustrations; but the illustration must 
really illustrate and the story should have some 
bearing on the subject in hand. To deliberately 
thrust a story into your talk merely because it 
happens to be a good story, is as foolish as to put 
pepper on your apple pie or light a candle to in- 
crease the illumination of a 40-watt lamp. Pepper 
is good, but not on pie. Candles have their place, 
but not as a supplement to electricity. 

Now, don’t take it that good stories are objec- 
tionable; far from it. ‘They have their place in 
the salesman’s kit; but not in his first interview 
with a prospect unless, as has already been said, 
the story serves as a selling point or reenforces a 
point. If you are calling on a regular line of cus- 
tomers, already tied up by acquaintance or friend- 
ship, tell all the latest stories you like within rea- 
son; but even then, why retail filthy ones? 

If you are an interesting individuality you will 
refuse to be sidetracked and you will not build 
sidetracks of your own. There are no orders and 
no money on either. 


Chapter ll 
Familiarities That Incite Antipathy 


337. Don’t Maul Your Prospect-—You can 
do a great many things to a friend that would 
cause antipathy and disgust in a stranger. The 
great majority of men do not like undue familiar- 
ities from strangers. They seriously object to the 
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assumption of a “Damon and Pythias’’ attitude 
on your first call. You distract their attention and 
neutralize interest by effusive familiarity. 

Roger W. Babson, President of the Babson 
Statistical Organization, has expressed himself on 
this subject so well that we quote him here. 

“I know one executive who has done two very 
amusing things in his effort to protect himself 
from the annoying familiarities of certain types of 
salesmen. In his office there is a chair about three 
feet from his desk. When a visitor is shown in, 
he is invited by a gesture to be seated in this chair. 
He sits down, and almost invariably tries to pull 
the chair closer to the desk. But to his sometimes 
very evident perturbation, he discovers that it is 
immovable. It is screwed to the floor. The own- 
er of that office—and if I should tell you his 
name you would recognize it at once—has taken 
this means of protecting himself from callers who 
want to hitch the chair up as close as possible to 
the man in order to get on a confidential basis. 

““*T don’t like a man to try to sit in my lap!’ 
the owner of the immovable chair said to me, with 
a grimace of disgust. 

“There is a type of individual, a pretty common 
one, too, that does not understand the repugnance 
_which very many persons have toward a physical 
nearness to other people, especially strangers. A 
great many men, when they go into an office, pull 
a chair up close to the man at the desk, lean for- 
ward wher they are talking, and perhaps tap him 
on the knee to emphasize their points. If they 
are standing, they get hold of the lapel of a man’s 
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coat, or put their hands on his arm. That sort 
of thing is irritating to many men; they resent it 
inwardly even if they say nothing. I once heard 
a man, who had stood it as long as he could, burst 
out violently and exclaim: 


‘“*‘Tyon’t maul me! I don’t like it!’ 


‘“‘When you go into a man’s office, don’t take 
liberties with him. And don’t take liberties with 
his desk, either. I have seen people walk into an 
office and lay their hat on the man’s desk, right 
on top of his letters. I have seen them actually 
shove his papers back, so they could spread out 
something they wanted to show him, without say- 
ing, ‘By your leave.’ 

‘“‘And that brings me to the other thing which 
the executive I mentioned has done to protect him- 
self from annoyance. He has had the slide at 
the side of his desk fastened so that it cannot be 
pulled out. He got tired of having callers draw 
this slide out, without so much as saying, ‘May 
I?’ and use it to show him things he did not 
want to see. With his stationary chair and his 
immovable slide, he is spared familiarities that 
are obnoxious to him.” 


You may be ever so attractive personally, but 
there are men who will appreciate you far more if 
you will only keep your distance. Don’t put your 
hands on strangers, nor on friends unless you 
know that they do not object. You cease to be 
interesting (except as a freak), and you fail to 
secure interest in your proposition when you be- 
come too familiar with the prospect. His atten- 
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tion is diverted from what you are saying to what 
you are doing to him personally. 


338. Don’t Attempt a Confidential Attitude. 
There are salesmen who seem to think that men 
are won to them by the assumption of an attitude 
of lifelong acquaintance, and the impartation of 
confidences which are reserved for real friends. 

Here is an example of that type of salesman, 
taken from The Saturday Evening Post: 

“Just before noon, a smiling salesman blew in 
who answered to the name of Weston. He hada 
ready wit and the gift of gab, and his greeting 
took the form of a clump on the back that very 
nearly pitched the purchasing agent through the 
window. He had called before, but had never 
been able to get an order. 

“Well, well! folks,’ Weston blared effusively, 
‘how’s business? Haven’t seen me for a month, 
have you? Missed me, I suppose, too! But I 
was away on a party—buried my mother-in-law 
in San Diego. Ha, ha! Going to lunch with 
me today, aren’t you, P. A.? Come on. Drop 
in at the St. Francis and look the girls over and 
have a tidy bite! Havea cigar? Oh, that’s right 
—you don’t smoke, do you? Funny! I don’t see 
how a man gets through this vale of tears without 
Aunty Nic! Now listen, P. A., want to make a 
little easy money ? 

“At the first opportunity, the P. A. hedged. 

** “Not in the stock market, I don’t,’ he said. 

** “This isn’t stocks—it’s real estate. I can let 
you in on the ground floor, or a little below. You 
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~ know I wouldn’t mind having you make a little on 
a tip from me. Probably wouldn’t hurt my busi- 
ness standing with you, eh, what? Here, lean in!’ 


“The P. A. leaned out instead. 

“This is my busy day, Weston,’ he said tartly. 
‘I haven’t any orders for you; I have no time for 
joking; and I have no intention of accepting bribes 
of any sort, from lunch and cigars to real-estate 
tips. Good-day!’ 

“Weston flushed. ‘That’s going pretty strong, 
P. A.,’ he said stiffly. ‘I don’t know whether you 
are trying to be personal or not : 


“The P. A. broke him off with: ‘If it comes 
to a show-down, Weston, I am not only trying to 
be personal but I hope I am being. Your line of 
humor and your slap-’em-on-the-back style went 
out about the year of the Spanish-American War, 
but you haven’t discovered it yet. As I said be- 
fore—good-day!’ 

“Weston flushed, hesitated, clenched his fists, 
and then walked out, slamming the door. The 
purchasing agent rose and crossed the room twice, 
his own face red, and said to the friend who had 
witnessed the scene: ‘There you have the sort 
of salesman who drives a self-respecting purchas- 
ing agent to strong language. Speaking generally, 
Weston is only a harmless ass, but it is his small- 
town bribery game, with his insolent air of im- 
parting a confidence, that makes him impossible.’ ” 

The purchasing agent was right—absolutely 
right. There are familiarities attempted by the 
unthinking salesman that can never arouse any- 
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thing but antipathy. They certainly are not useful 
in arousing interest in the goods. 


Chapter IV 


Arousing Interest vs. Furnishing 
Entertainment 


339. Effective Talk Is Better than Entertain- 
ing Speech._—We frequently meet a salesman who 
seems to be an exceptional talker. Because he is 
able to “rattle off’ a continual “‘chatter’” regard- 
ing his proposition, he is often credited with being 
a good salesman. ‘The fact that he is a ready and 
fluent talker is, of course, much in his favor. To- 
gether with other qualities, this gift would of 
course help materially in his business career. But, 
without the other qualities, he might be no sales- 
man at all—merely a tiresome bore. 

Avoid tiring the prospect with your excessive 
and rapid flow of ideas. Avoid also any show of 
“slibness,” for the prospect will often interpret 
it as a proof of light thinking. He will assume 
that you “have your speech well learned,” that 
you really feel no particular, vital interest in the 
goods or in him, and he will be no more moved by 
you than by a recitation from a phonograph. 

Do not assume that you are, or will become, a 
good salesman because you are a fluent talker; and 
because you talk haltingly, do not assume that you 
are heavily handicapped in the business game. 
The only kind of fluency worth much in this game 
is a steady, even, and inexhaustible flow of state- 
ments of fact about the services of your goods; 
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and that kind of fluency one man can learn almost 
as well as another. 

Anyway, there are things more impressive to a 
prospect than fluency. Talk slowly enough so that 
every sentence will be understood, and its meaning 
sink into the hearer’s consciousness before he is 
hurried on to a new one. In fact, it is often good 
policy to seem to pause and labor a little in the 
framing of your thoughts; for you thus appear 
less mechanical and insincere, and appear to be 
thinking directly about the present prospect’s in- 
dividual case. You meet him on an intimate, 
friendly basis, and will often sell him when a 
“smooth” talker would merely amuse or perhaps 
offend him. 

But, after all, the main thing is not the manner, 
but the spirit in which you speak. Let your speech 
be absolutely sincere, let it be confident, earnest, 
and enthusiastic; and, whether fluent or halting, 
fast or deliberate, the effect will certainly be good. 

Remember also that sincerity means natural- 
ness—the expression of your own mental and emo- 
tional type rather than that of some one else. Be- 
ginners are apt to imitate the speech of a teacher 
or some successful salesman whom they admire. 
This is permissible while “discovering yourself,” 
and learning a style which will express your own 
nature. But do not imitate too long or too closely. 
It will make you seem insincere and, perhaps, 
ridiculous. 

If your speech is too fast, speak slower; if too 
low, speak with greater force; if it is mumbled, 
practice using your lips to make it more distinct; 
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if it is harsh, discover the unused or partly used 
chords, and ‘‘place” the voice upon them. Give 
your attention to these things. Make a conscious 
effort every time you speak. A week or a month 
of such practice—which need not consume a mo- 
ment of extra time—will show marvels of im- 
provement, and will establish habits which you 
will probably never abandon. 

Expressiveness in the voice may be attained in 
one of two ways. You can learn the meaning of 
different tones—pitch, degrees of loudness and so 
on—and mechanically imitate. But this method is 
wrong because the one using it sounds—and prob- 
ably is—insincere. The better method is to 
think and to feel what you are saying. Visualize 
the subject. Do not recite the prospect’s needs 
and the services of your goods in a formal, un- 
thinking fashion, but force your mind to dwell 
with exactness and intensity upon the point which 
you are making. This is the rule that actors fol- 
low, and they reproduce many and varied emo- 
tions to the very life. 


340. Interest and Entertainment Are Not 
Synonymous.—A very fluent and entertaining 
salesman had just completed his demonstration to 
an apparently interested prospect, when the latter 
leaned back in his chair and said: “You are cer- 
tainly a great salesman, Mr. X, I wish I had your 
ability to entertain men!” 

That was an eye-opener to X. Up to that time 
he had been only moderately successful in getting 
orders. He had little difficulty in obtaining an 
audience with men. His pleasing and winning 
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personality disarmed prospects and he got in to 
see them readily. Nor did he have very much op- 
position when once launched upon his demonstra- 
tion. He was, indeed, a fluent talker—a master 
of English and expression. Moreover, he was al- 
ways a gentleman. But, with all those natural and 
acquired endowments he stood far down on the 
roll of salesmen employed by his house—about 
100 men. Far above him in earning power were 
men with not half his gift of entertaining speech. 
So, when that prospect gave out the expression 
quoted, X suddenly became aware of his failing, 
and he came back with this: ‘You are mistaken 
Mr. Prospect, I am not a great salesman. In fact, 
up to this point in this pleasant interview with you, 
I am only an entertainer, not a salesman at all.” 

Then a brilliant idea occurred to him, and he 
continued: ‘‘And there is a reason for that, Mr. 
Prospect, I prefer to have you sell the goods to 
yourself; for when you are once sold on this prop- 
osition, nothing under the heavens will unsell you. 
When you have convinced yourself that this 
proposition is exactly what you must have; when 
you have sold yourself that idea, you will stay 
sold. Now, you acknowledge, do you not te 
And at that point, X launched into his secondary 
selling-talk and wound up by getting an order. 

Thereafter he capitalized his power to enter- 
tain by frankly saying to a prospect: “I am not 
here to sel] you anything. I shall show you what 
I have, but you must sell it to yourself. You are 
the salesman, in this case, while J am just an en- 
tertainer, let us say.” 
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Now, that was a clever way to put it, and his 
sales jumped by leaps and bounds. He made men 
think, maybe not less about his ability as an en- 
tertainer, but more about their own part in the 
demonstration. They became more interested in 
the goods than in an entertaining man. 


You may talk and talk and be very entertaining 
and yet not arouse interest in your goods. Check 
yourself up on these things and deliberately set 
out to interest as well as to entertain. 


Chapter V 
The Thermal Values of Zeal 


341. Hot or Merely Lukewarm, Which Are 
You?—The world has been moved by zealots. 
There are good and bad zealots, depending on 
whether they were inspired by constructive or 
destructive ambitions. Great movements forward 
in the social and political order have been led by 
zealots—men doiling over with enthusiasm. The 
word ‘zeal’ comes from a Greek word which 
means to boil, to effervesce as though boiling. 
Wherever there is boiling there must be heat, and 
heat means fire somewhere as the cause. 

Now, heat warms up everything near it. Heat 
melts ice—its opposite. A zealous salesman, a 
salesman on fire with interest in his goods, and 
what they will do for the prospect, has a wonder- 
ful advantage over the lukewarm man—the man 
who only half believes in his goods. The zealous 
man carries a fire with him that burns away ob- 
stacles, that melts opposition, that fuses interest 
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with desire, and desire with action. Zeal is the 
strong word; the usual one which we are accus- 
tomed to connect with human earnestness is en- 
thusiasm. 


342. Enthusiasm Melts All Barriers —Enthu- 
siasm is a kind of inspired earnestness in the sale 
and distribution of your goods. Aside from confi- 
dence, there is no single trait which salesmen so 
much admire and praise. It can sell goods, great 
quantities of goods, when practically all the other 
so-called requisites of the art are lacking. 

Enthusiasm will cause you to study again and 
again the Science of Salesmanship, and to get 
ready for the application of that science by follow- 
ing out with unflinching regularity the rules for 
personal development. When you engage actively 
in the selling game, it will cause you to call upon 
the greatest possible number of customers, and 
sell them the largest possible quantity of goods 
consistent with their needs and ability to pay. 

The Lacedaemonians were enthusiastic about 
war; and they, declares Plutarch, were “not wont 
to ask how many but where the enemy are.” The 
same may be said of every true salesman. En- 
thusiasm expects to win, thrills with the idea of 
winning, and counts no effort lost that will help 
toward the goal. 

One authority humorously sums the matter up: 
“Enthusiasm breakfasts on obstacles, lunches on 
objections, dines on competitors, and rests in 
peaceful slumber on their scattered tail feathers.” 

But besides impelling one to harder work, en- 
thusiasm adds to the productiveness of his efforts. 
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Customers do not like to disappoint an enthusiastic 
man. They incline to buy from him even when 
they half suspect that his proposition is worthless. 
The men who provided financial backing for the 
inventions of Field and Morse had so little tangi- 
ble grounds for their support that they felt it 
necessary to apologize to their associates. But, 
in spite of doubts, enthusiasm won them. Men 
who sell worthless oil stock are invariably enthu- 
siastic. Why should not you be, in selling honest 
goods? 

And as a matter of fact, doubt and suspicion 
seldom endure long in the presence of enthusiasm. 
This quality is especially apt to communicate itself 
to others. A salesman with overflowing, irrepres- 
sible enthusiasm soon stirs the prospect as he him- 
self is stirred. The barker at a circus glows and 
expands and fairly floats away in feelings of won- 
der and awe as he describes the marvels of the 
big-top; and people who had formerly thought 
equestriennes and juggling elephants rather dull 
entertainment, begin to thrill with him, and can 
hardly be restrained until the rope is down, so that 
they may enter. 

That is what a salesman should be—enthusias- 
tic. He may lack many another valuable quality, 
but if he is enthusiastic enough, customers will 
crowd for the entrance so fast that he can hardly 
make change. 

The fountain head of enthusiasm is good 
health. Relieve your body of its pains, fill it with 
energy and buoyant good feelings; then you will 
be so enthusiastic about mere living that every 
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kind of activity, from the lightest play to the 
heaviest work, will be uplifted by the same im- 
pulse. Then study your work. Study your goods 
to discover new kinds of service, and to magnify 
the old. Study the general need of your goods, 
and the particular need of the man you are can- 
vassing. Compare the promised services and the 
actual need until you feel that if the two are not 
brought together the result is going to be posi- 
tively calamitous. 

Get the missionary spirit. Know that you must 
carry the gospel of your goods into the dark con- 
sciousness of every likely prospect. Associate 
whenever you can with men handling the same 
goods and doing well with them. Seek the com- 
pany of enthusiastic men; for just as you can en- 
thuse others, so others who have the quality can 
impart it to you. 

And, when you feel enthusiastic, do something; 
for using the quality is the best way to conserve it. 
If you sit still and attempt nothing when the fer- 
vor of achievement is upon you, the inspiration 
will fret itself a while and soon die out; and an- 
other time it will be much harder to arouse. Start 
at once; attempt the thing that you aspire to do. 
Enthusiasm is like the milk in the wonderful 
pitcher—the more you pour out for large and 
worthy purposes, the more you will have., 

To get and hold the attention of a prospect and 
to arouse his interest, is a man-size job. But you 
can do it if you, yourself, cultivate those traits 
which make you an interesting individual. That 
is your job. 
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Questions for You to Answer 


What is interest and why must it be held? 
What is the difference between interest and 
curiosity ? 

Give examples of associated interest. 


Name and discuss the first three motives 
which arouse interest. 


Discuss the motives of pride and pleasure in 
relation to interest. 

What is the first value of tact? 

When is it necessary *o use harsh measures 
with a prospect? 

When should you cease the attempt to induce 
desire to buy? 

Name some of the conditions which naturally 
hinder the creation of interest. 

What would you say is the value of love for 
one’s goods? 

What impression does Section 334 make on 
you, especially the story of the two women? 
What about sidetracks? Will you avoid both 
kinds hereafter? 

What did you get from Section 337? 

Is it worth while in the long run to bribe 
buyers? | 

What is the difference between entertaining 
a prospect and interesting him? 

What are the real values of enthusiasm? 
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Good Books Suggested for Further 
Reading 


On the subject of Judging the Customer, there 
are two books which will give you helpful infor- 
mation, viz: ‘‘Character Reading through Analy- 
sis of the Features,” by Gerald Elton Fosbroke, 
and “The Science of Approach,” by Wilson M. 
Taylor. The latter may be secured from Wilson 
M. Taylor, Inc., New York City. Our Lecture 
No. 5, is taken from this book and indicates its 
value. 

Three other books will give you some valuable 
aid in dealing with human nature, although they 
do not go into the question of character analysis. 
These are: “Business Profits and Human Na- 
ture,’ by Fred C. Kelly; “Human Nature in 
Selling Goods,” by James H. Collins; and “In- 
fluencing Men in Business,” by Walter Dill Scott. 

You will make no mistake, either, in buying 
“Successful Salesmanship,” by Theron Q. Du- 
mont, together with “The Efficient Life” and 
“Mind and Work,” both by Luther H. Gulick. 

These books may be ordered from Association 
Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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